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ORIGINATORS 


Of Full Motor Club Service 
$5000.00 Personal Accident Insurance and 
Automobile Coverage 


In One Contract 


It gives the automobile owner more actual 

protection and a more complete service than 

has ever been offered before — and at no 
extra cost. 


$5000.00 PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE 
(Good Everywhere) 


TOURING BUREAU SERVICE 
LICENSE PLATE SERVICE 
LEGAL SERVICE 


MICHIGAN ey MUTUAL 
LIABILITY “YZ” COMPANY 


Resources Dividends 

More Than - More Than 

$4,000,000.00 Qs $2,700,000.00 
\ President 





Home Offices, Detroit Branch Offices Mutual Hospital, Detroit 
Washington Blvd. at State St. Grand Rapids, Lansing, Saginaw, Port Huron, 2730 East Jefferson Ave. 
Telephone Cherry 4800 Flint, Kalamazoo, Pontiac, Jackson, Munising. Telephone Edgewood 4240 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and other Casualty Lines 
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Fundamentally 
All Insurance is Mutual 


The Mutual Policyholder Profits 
By His Mutuality — 


The Mill Mutuals 
Write All Classes of Good Risks 


Millers National Insurance Co. 
of Chicago, Illinois 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Kansas City, Missouri 


Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co. 
of Van Wert, Ohio 


Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Lansing, Mich. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
of Indianapolis, Indiana 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Des Moines, Iowa 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Harrisburg, Penn. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Fort Worth, Texas 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


of Wilkes Barre, Penn. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association 
of Alton, Illinois 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


a OG 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


” Gale & Stone, Boston. Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 
Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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From An Engraving In Le Livre D’Or 


— 


Reception to Benjamin Franklin On His Return from Diplomatic Triumphs In France 


If Benjamin Franklin Lived ‘Today 


Projecting the Grand Old Man of Colonial Times Down Through the Years 
to Discover What Would Have Been His Reaction on Modern Decades 


By EDWIN L. POOR 


examine the life and achievements 

of a man like Benjamin Franklin, 
and to project his personality down 
through the intervening two centu- 
ries for the purpose of determining 
what sort of a power he would be in 
the present-day world. 


? IS an interesting speculation to 


What every school boy knows 
about Franklin is that he was a 
printer, that he flew a kite in a 
thunderstorm, that he signed the 
Declaration of Independence.  In- 
deed even most of the tired business 
men of 1929 have taken enough time 
off in their busy life of sheckel shin- 
ing to learn the above facts and pos- 
sibly to register, also, the incident of 
the fur of a cat’s back rising as the 
inquiring Franklin passed an electri- 
fied glass rod close to the feline 
anatomy. 

But did he therefore spend all his 
time setting type, exposing himself to 
the elements, signing historical docu- 
ments and collecting cats for experi- 
mental purposes? Or was he intent 


on climbing up to a cold austere place 
on fame’s pedestal ? 


The answer is “neither.” He was 
very much like the ordinary man of 
his day in all of his routine reactions 
to life in the 1700’s. No one passing 
Franklin on the street would have 
said “There goes a man two hundred 
years ahead of his time.” Rather it 
was more than likely that he was 
generally regarded by the common, 
or garden variety of mind, as an odd 
character with queer ideas. 


But when some of his queer ideas 
began to show their practicality he 
came more and more into his own 
as an outstanding personality. Yet 
throughout his career he was beset 
by critics and except as he applied 
his own philosophy to his own trou- 
bles, he doubtless was many times 
miserable from petty annoyances im- 
posed on him by jealous or ignorant 
enemies. 


HUS if we disassociate Frank- 

lin from the common assumption 
that everything he touched succeeded 
immediately as if by magic, and 
recognize that his progress was made 
possible by painstaking industry, a 
better view may be had of his char- 
acter. He was supremely a man who 
knew how to use every passing min- 
ute. If insomnia assailed him after 
retiring, if he awakened at three 
A.M. and could not immediately go 
to sleep, he arose and started some 
activity — writing generally — until 
his eyelids again told him that the 
bed would be welcome. Some of his 
best literary productions are thought 
to have been set down at such peri- 
ods. Instead of spending time at the 
futile task of counting sheep to in- 
duce slumber, he turned such a vag- 
rant quarter or half hour to the best 
possible advantage. 


This is but one example of his 
consummate industry, but will serve 
to emphasize the habit of his life. 
What he turned his hand to do, he 
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went through with—whether it was 
philosophy, science or cultivating the 
social graces, of which he undoubted- 
ly had many. In modern parlance he 
was a “go-getter.” 

Is it then so difficult to imagine 
what a place Franklin would have 
filled in the twentieth century? Now 
is of all times the day of the go-get- 
ter and Franklin would have fitted in- 
to the modern scheme of things with 
complete success. There is no one to 
compare him with in these modern 
decades. Edison, Judge Gary, Car- 
negie, Lindbergh, Elbert Hubbard, 
Mencken, Steinmetz, Colonel House 
Coolidge, Samuel Insull, Wilson, 
Henry Ford, Roosevelt, the Pririce of 
Wales taken together might have con- 
tributed each their outstanding traits 
and yet could not have made up such 
a universal intelligence as Franklin’s. 
His was a master mind. 

And what do master minds do to- 
day? They succeed. Knowledge is 


supreme and in the long run always 
Franklin would never have 


wins. 


Courtesy Chicago Historical Society 
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been a cog in a machine. Had he 
started as an office boy in a so called 
“soulless corporation” the eye of the 
president would have been on him 
from the very first day of the lad’s 
employment. Just as he, when a 
printer’s devil, contrived to have his 
writings printed by the device of 
shoving his manuscripts under the 
door, he would have schemed to 
crash the gate of the front office and 
show the chairman of the board what 
a bright chap was distributing the 
mail. Franklin had no “inferiority 
complex,” at least if he had he never 
allowed it to cramp his style. When 
his intelligence told him to shoot, he 
shot, and he held the bead right on 
the bull’s eye. In our day we would 
say of him that he “rang the bell” 
with every cartridge, 
oOa 
LL right, suppose we have Frank- 
lin as an office boy in a firm 
making high grade ticking, with 
special reference to mattress covers. 
Before long he would have studied 





Benjamin Franklin and Committee Drafting the Declaration of Independence 





out a means of -weaving the cloth 
double strength with less material. 
Then the general manager would 
have been flabbergasted by the young 
upstart’s suggestion that the business 
of making complete mattresses with 
cheaper and better filling was the 
next logical step for the factory. 
From this the company would have 
passed along to an improved form 
of metal beds, made lighter and 
stronger than were thought of be- 
fore, with the steel manufactured by 
a new process in the concern’s own 
mill and the hair and the flax and 
other material for the mattress grown 
on the company’s own farms, culti- 
vated to a point of fertility never 
dreamed of hitherto. 


Somehow all of this would have 
been made to benefit the common 
people. No industrial slaves would 
have pined away in Franklin’s organ- 
ization, and his pamphlets on right 
living would have raised the standard 
of every family in America. His 
own firm would have been long since 
passed into his absolute control—all 
managed through a corps of secre- 
taries who took his dictation two 
hours a day. The remainder of his 
time would have been divided among 
a multitude of enterprises. Through 
his influence, better plays and better 
opera would be projected. A vast 
campaign of education would be 
sponsored, aviation would be helped 
to literal greater heights, bugaboos 
of superstition and prejudice would 
be eradicated, agriculture would take 
on a rosy hue of prosperity and pos- 
sibly an aristocratic tinge, labor sav- 
ing devices for the common people 
would be run by inexpensive power 
generated out of the thin air, savings 
banks vaults would all but burst with 
the pressure of their billions; any na- 
tion which made war on the United 
States would find itself hopelessly in 
the toils of our dollar a year Su- 
preme Councilor of Defense. The 
postoffice would give twice the serv- 
ice at half the cost and make a profit, 
insurable hazards would be covered 
by the policyholders’ own companies. 
Everybody would wear fewer and 
more healthful clothes, ministers 
would be ashamed to preach any 
thing but good sermons, suburban 
residences would be the rule, factor- 
ies would belch no smoke and would 
not crowd each other in cities, each 
man, woman and child would be 
charged with the job of keeping his 
own self and at top notch efficiency. 


Does the reader scoff at this as 
mere fancy? Perhaps it is, but well 


within the realm of possible fact. 





Does the historian object that 
Franklin had no such reaction on his 
own century? The obvious answer 
is that his century did not have the 
tools to work out his ideas. For that 
matter, neither has the present day 
and probably will not have for an- 
other hundred years. 


Ooo 


RANKLIN indeed did give away 

his invention of the stove and fur- 
nace. He didn’t follow up the com- 
mercial possibilities of his original bi- 
focal glasses, he made no practical 
use of his electrical experiments. 
This need not be charged to any lack 
of business insight. In his time, the 
man who started a manufacturing 
business had to do the work for the 
most part himself as witness Paul 
Revere and his gold and silver craft- 
manship. Especially in its initial 
stages any such enterprise consisted 
largely of the inventor’s own manual 
industry. Knowing this, Franklin 
_ was too wise to waste the constantly 
fomenting genius of his brain on 
mere hand construction of one line 
of article. His vision extended be- 
yond any physical horizon. He real- 
ized where his time could be spent to 
accomplish most. 


As indicating that he knew his way 
about in getting business, he managed 
the typesetting and proof reading of 
certain government printing jobs so 
well that this work came to him in 
considerable volume and with like- 
wise considerable profit. Here was a 
familiar field and in it he showed his 
mastery. In the allied lines of news- 
paper and magazine publishing, he 
also was a pronounced success, and 
had he the incalculable help of the 
linotype machine and modern presses, 
with auto truck, train, steamship and 
aeroplane delivery, his circulation de- 
partment might easily have reported 
that his publications had reached and 
influenced the entire civilized world. 


But Franklin’s high speed brain 
was handicapped by the slow moving 


processes of his time. A few miles’ 
travel was a day’s work. Such a 
thing as efficiency and speed in pro- 
duction was foreign to the mass of 
the Colonial population. The era of 
big industry had not arrived and 
then only such superior thinkers as 
Franklin had even the inkling of a 
notion that it would come. And so 
he adapted his life to the period, quite 
in the same manner as he would have 
kept step with the march of today’s 
progress had he been born in the 
1890’s. 
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From An Engraving In Le Livre D’Or 
Franklin As, A Printer’s Apprentice 


HAT has all this to do with 

insurance, and particularly 
with Mutual Insurance? Just. this, 
that promoting fire prevention and 
insurance were among Franklin’s 
principal civic activities. 

His first efforts were in the way of 
education. Through the medium of 
his Poor Richard’s Almanac and let- 
ters he called attention to various 
evils growing out of common cus- 
toms. For example in 1735 he wrote 
a letter which stirred much comment, 
in which he said: 

“In the first place, as an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure, I 
would advise how they suffer living 
brandsends or coals in a full shovel to 
be carried out of oné room into another 
or up or down stairs, unless in a warm- 
ing pan and shut; for scraps of fire may 
fall into chinks and make no appear- 
ance until midnight; when. your stairs 
being in flames, you may be forced (as 
I once was) to leap out of your windows 
and hazard your necks to avoid being 
over-roasted.”’ 

He then goes on to advise the pas- 
sage of a law, forbidding “too shal- 
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low hearths” and the detestable prac- 
tice of “putting wooden mouldings 
on each side of the fireplace” and 
says: 

“If chimneys were more frequently 
and more carefully cleaned, some fires 
might thereby be prevented. I have 
known foul chimneys to burn furiously a 
few days after they are swept; people, in 
confidence that they are clean, making 
large fires. Everybody among us is al- 
lowed to sweep chimneys that please to 
undertake that business; and if a chim- 
ney fires thro’ fault of the sweeper, the 
owner pays the fine and the sweeper 
goes free. This thing is not right. Those 
who undertake the sweeping of chim- 
neys and employ servants for that pur- 
pose ought to be licensed by the Mayor; 
and if any chimney fires and flames out 
15 days after sweeping, the fine should 
be paid by the sweeper; for it is his fault. 
We have at present got engines enough 
in the town, but I question whether, in 
many parts of the town, water enough 
can be had to keep them going for half 
an hour together. It seems to me some 
public pumps are wanting; but that I 
submit to better judgments.” 

Previous to this he had been in- 
strumental in the purchasing of an 
English fire engine for which £50 
was paid, the cost being defrayed by 
a series of fines levied for certain 
offences, including one of 12d. for 
presuming “to smoke tobacco in the 
streets of Philadelphia, either by day 
or night”—wisdom, by the way, from 
which we have departed today and 
thus pay many a million for our 
folly. 

DOD 
RANKLIN saw the wasted ef- 

--fert in haphazard- battles. with 
flames and in 1736 with four friends 
assisted in founding the Union Fire 
Company. This was an association 
for mutual assistance. Each member 
pledged himself to furnish at his own 
expense “six leather buckets, and 
two stout linen bags,” each marked 
with the name of the company, and 
to bring them to every fire. The 
buckets were of utmost use in form- 
ing chains of men to pass water from 
the source of supply to the blaze, and 
the bags were to receive and hold 
property which was in danger and 
keep it safe from thieves. 

Considerable system was devised 
to make the work of the company 
effective. Beyond agreeing to fur- 
nish the equipment above referred to, 
and to come to every fire, each man 
had his place, some to superintend the 
use ot the water and some to stand 
guard over property. When fires oc- 
curred at night, it was urged that 
lights be placed in windows of houses 
nearby the blaze in order to “enable 
friends to give more speedy and 
effectual assistance.” . 

Franklin also was an early advo- 
cate of fire proof construction and 
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his travels in Europe served to con- 
firm his opinion in this regard. Ina 
letter from abroad he wrote: 

“It appears to me of great impor- 
tance, to build our dwelling houses, if 
we can, in a manner more secure from 
danger by fire. We scarcely ever hear 
of fire in Paris. When I was there, I 
took particular notice of the construc- 
tion of their houses, and I did not see 
how one of them cou'd well be burnt. 
The roofs are slate or tile, the walls are 
stone, the walls generally lined with 
stucco or plaster, instead of wainscot, 
the floors of stucco or of six square tiles 
painted brown, or of flagstone, or of 
marble.” * * * “The stairs, too, at 
Paris, are either stone or brick, with 
only a wooden edge or corner for the 
step; so that on the who'e, though the 
Parisians commonly burn wood in their 
chimneys, a more dangerous kind of 
fuel than that used here, yet their houses 
escape extremely well as there is little in 
a room that can be consumed by fire ex- 
cept the furniture; whereas in London, 
perhaps scarcely a year passes in which 
half a million of property and many 
lives are not lost by this destructive ele- 
ment. Of late, indeed, they begin here 
to leave off wainscoting their rooms, and 
instead of it cover the walls with stucco, 
often formed into panels like wainscot, 
which, being painted, is very strong and 
warm. Stone staircases, too, with iron 
rails, grow more and more into fashion 
here.” 

In other writings he also gave his 
advanced views on heating public 
buildings, “causes and care of smoky 
chimneys” and on smoke consumers. 

DOD 
E THUS had a large back- 
ground for his later activities 
in the field of insurance. Indeed by 
a strange coincidence the first book 
he printed while he was with Keimer 
in 1725 had the high sounding title 
“Ways and Means for the Inhabi- 
tants of Delaware to become Rich” 
and dealt with Marine Insurance. 
This form of insurance was at- 
tempted in America in 1721 when a 
broker’s office for this purpose was 

opened in Philadelphia. 

Franklin after having had the ex- 
perience of seeing the hardship 
wrought by fires, more and more felt 
impelled to devise means of mitigat- 
ing the consequence of sudden losses 
which in so many instances had to be 
borne entirely by the owner of the 
destroyed premises. Inevitably he 
came to the conclusion that Insur- 
ance was the only remedy. He and 
a number of other prominent men 
spent long hours in formulating the 
details of the scheme of operation of 
the company which was formed after 
a meeting had been called by the fol- 
lowing notice on February 18, 1752, 
in the Pennsylvanian Gazette : 


“All persons inclined to subscribe to 
the articles of insurance of houses from 
fire, in or near this city, are desired to 
appear at the Court-House, where at- 
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tendance will be given, to take in their 
subscriptions, every seventh day of the 
week, in the afternoon, until the 13th 
day of April next, being the day appoint- 
ed by the said articles for electing twelve 
directors and a treasurer.” 

Growing out of this meeting was 
the Philadelphia Contributionship for 
Insurance of Houses from Loss by 
Fire. The Contributionship was 
founded in 1752 and Franklin was 
its first director. 

From this meager beginning Mu- 
tual Insurance—a Franklin product— 
has grown to its present vast pro- 
portions and it is no idle speculation 
to conjecture that if alive today he 
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would be identified with the highest 
councils of mutuality, for his entire 
life had a bent toward the theory 
that the people should help them- 
selves to attain higher planes of lib- 
erty and union. 


sy way of conclusion, a summary 
of Franklin’s other outstanding 
achievements may be useful in judg- 
ing how the trend of his mind was 
always toward larger freedom, and 
the development of opportunities. 


In 1729, Franklin bought the 
“Pennsylvania Gazette,” (which later 
become the present day Saturday 
Evening Post) and became a suc- 
cessful journalist’ and printer. In 
1731 established in Philadelphia one 
of the earliest circulating libraries in 
America, probably earliest. The first 
novel printed in Anierica came from 
his shop. 


In 1737 Franklin was appointed 
Postmaster at Philadelphia and 
around that time organized the first 





police force and fire company in the 
colonies. 

In 1749 after writing ‘Proposals 
Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pennsylvania,” he and twenty- 
three others formed an association 
for the purpose of establishing an 
Academy which was opened in 1751, 
chartered in 1753 and later became 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


He lead in organizing a Militia and 
in the paving of city streets, im- 
proved street lighting methods; and 
assisted in founding a city hospital 
in 1751. He was behind every move- 
ment or project for the welfare and 
prosperity of Philadelphia which was 
undertaken during his time. 


In 1753 he and Wm. Hunter took 
charge of the Colonial Postal Serv- 
ice and in ten years brought it to a 
high stzte of efficiency and made it a 
financiai success. 


He was a member of every im- 
portant learned society in Europe. 
Three editions of his scientific works 
appeared in Paris and one in Lon- 
don. This was at the time of his ar- 
rival in Paris during the Revolu- 
tionary War. He was President of 
the Pennsylvania Society for Pro- 
moting the Abolition of Slavery and 
signed a petition to Congress for 
immediate abolition of Slavery 


(1790). 


He was the author of many politi- 
cal pamphlets, closely related to eco- 
nomic writings. These, though they 
were motivated by a political purpose 
and not a scientific spirit, rank him 
as the first American economist. 


In 1742 he planned the “Franklin 
Stove” which was a fuel saver, heated 
the room better than the fire place 
and had the principle of the “Hot 
Air Furnace.” 


He conjectured that thunder and 
lightning were electrical manifesta- 
tions and in 1749 planned the light- 
ning rod which he described and rec- 
ommended to the public in 1753. His 
kite experiment proving lightning an 
electrical phenomenon was _per- 
formed in 1752. He overthrew the 
friction idea of electricity and con- 
ceived the theory of plus and minus 
charges. 

Later he studied light, suggested 
new contrivances in navigation (in- 
cluding water-tight compartments), 
and took a prominent part in aero- 
nautic experiments during his stay in 
France. In medicine he was thought 
important enough to be elected to the 
Royal Medical Society of London in 
1787. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Views of the fire alarm headquarters of Boston, said to be one of the finest fire alarm central offices in the 


world. 


was completed in 1925. 


It is housed in a beautiful building and located in the Fenway, part of Boston’s park-system, and 


Speeding The Call of “Fire” !! 


How Modern Science Gets the Message Through from “‘The Scene 
of the Blaze’ to the Men Prepared to Fight It 


HE alarm of “Fire” is age- 
i old. Before primitive man 
learned to use fire for more 
than heat and light, he sometimes 
had to call to others of his gang to 
help him fight it. What a long trail 
of progress from the cavemen’s call 
to the little red box on the corner, 
the telephone, the wireless! Thou- 
sands of thousands of years that 
wild cry of alarm. Then for other 
ages—even now in far places—the 
beat of drum, blast of horn or clang 
of bell—and then, within the mem- 
ory of men living today, the marve- 
lous electrical courier carrying the 
call for help straight to those 
who are ready to come. 


In the larger cities much 
had been done before the ad- 
vent of the little red box, in 
the way of broadcasting the 
alarm of fire. City fathers had 
long before found it necessary 
to provide protection—water 
buckets, ladders and hand- 
pumps—and then they set 
about devising ways and 
means for calling out this help 


with the least possibly delay. The original Boston fire devin central office, which was 
This actual view was published in a 
Boston paper shortly after the system was placed in 


As early as 1658 there was in 
New Amsterdam — now New 


completed in 1852. 


Reprinted from 
THE MODERN FIRE CHIEF 


Used by Permission American-LaFrance and 
Foamite Corporation 


York —a “ratel wacht” — sixteen 
men hired to walk the streets and 
watch for prowlers and fires. They 
twirled great rattles to give the 
alarm and in those silent nights 
the sound carried clear and aroused 
the whole town. There must have 
been a businessman or two among 
those old “wachters,” for the city 
fathers made a rule that “If, here- 
after, a watchman shall receive a 


operation. 


fee for special service at any time 
the fee must be turned over to the 
City Treasurer.” 

According to the New York City> 
laws of 1817, it was the duty of 
every watchman when a fire oc- 
cured at night to give notice to all 
fire wardens and bell-ringers with- 
in his district and to the Common 
Councilmen residing therein. Also, 
“to alarm the citizens by crying 
Fire and mentioning the street 
where it may be so the firemen and 
citizens may be generally directed 
where to repair.” “And if it shall 
happen that a chimney only shall 
be on fire, the fire bell at the 
city hall and the bells of the 
several churches shall not be 
rung, but only on occasions 
when a building shall be pro- 
claimed on fire. And it is en- 
joined on all householders to 
place a lighted candle at their 
windows when a fire may hap- 
pen at night in order that citi- 
zens may pass along the 
streets with greater safety. 
(Those flickering candles—a 
far cry from the bright lights 
of Broadway !) 

There still exists in Cincin- 
nati a gigantic drum which, 
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in the city’s early days, called the 
people to a fire. It is five feet high 
and more than sixteen feet in cir- 
cumference. Until 1824 it served 
from its station on a house roof, a 
ladder at the rear of the house en- 
abling anyone to reach it—unless, 
perchance, he was too excited to 
negotiate the climb. 

In 1835 the first plan for an- 
nouncing the location of fires 
throughout the city was established 
in New York. Two bell-ringers 
watched by turns in the cupola of 
the City Hall, scanning the town 
day and night for signs of fire and 
listening for the alarm from other 
towers. The eight districts of the 
city were numbered, and the lo- 
cality of the fire was indicated by 
the strokes of the bell. They also 
hung out a lantern at night and a 
flag by day in the direction of the 
fire. Red-shirted volunteers from 
all parts of the city answered the 
summons, dragging their unwieldy 
hand - pump- 
ing appara- 
tus along the 
streets to- 
ward the fire 
as fast as 
they could 
run, while all 
the bells in 
city clanged 
and rang. 
The frequent 
neglect or 
delay of the 
sextons to 
ring the bells 
of thechurch- 
es caused 
considerable 
dissatisfac- 
tion but the 
Common 
Council, 
when asked 
to interfere, 
replied 





$ — | fn _f/ 

Here’s the type of fire 

alarm box in vogue forty 

years ago. It was located 

at the corner of Canal 

Street and Broadway in 
New York. 
























The first electric fire 
alarm system in the 
world was con- 
structed and install- 
ed by the City of 
Boston about sev- 
enty-six years ago. 
This first alarm box 
is now in the Boston 
Fire Headquarters. 
It is of interest to 
note that the first 
alarm of fire was 
received over this 
system at 8:25 P.M. 

on April 29, 1852. 


’ 
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mournfully, “We have no power 
over church bells.” 


In some such ways communities 
everywhere had instituted systems 
for broadcasting the alarm of fire 
and summoning help. It was in- 
evitable that news of the invention 
by Professor Morse of the tele- 
graph, which could instantaneously 
transmit a message to a distant re- 
ceiver, would suggest to men of 
vision the possibility of flashing 
the fire call along the electric wire. 


As early as 1845 Dr. W. F. Chan- 
ning, who had read of the early 
Morse experimnets, published an 
article in the Boston Advertiser 
describing his scheme for applying 
the electric telegraph to the trans- 
mission of alarms of fire from dis- 
tinctively numbered street stations 
and of striking these numbers on 
tower bells by means of mechani- 
cal devices. 


While Channing was working on 
the many problems his plan pre- 
sented, Charles Robinson, in 1850, 
used the Morse telegraph in New 
York City for. signaling the exist- 
ence of fires. His application of 
the principle, however, extended 
only to telegraphing between the 
engine and police stations and the 
watchmen in the eight fire districts. 
The watchmen rang out the lo- 
cality of the fire as they had done 
before the telegraph had been in- 
stalled. 


The tremendous advantages of 
Dr. Channing’s plan were recog- 
nized, and in 1851 the City of Bos- 
ton appropriated $10,000 for expe- 
rimental work in connection with 
it. Moses G. Farmer, an expert 
electrical mechanic, worked with 
Dr. Channing and in 1852 the 
alarm of fire was transmitted to 
and from a central station and 
sounded on the nineteen tower 
bells of Boston—the first telegraph 
alarm in the world. 





The first alarm system would 
seem clumsy, indeed, to us but to 
the men of that time it was a mar- 
vel of electrical engineering. John 
N. Gamewell, foreseeing the possi- 
bilities inherent in the new inven- 
tion, bought the patent rights and 
in 1859 started manufacturing the 
equipment the system required. As 
service experience disclosed de- 
fects, inventive minds conceived 
remedies and improvements which 
made possible the evolution of the © 
fire alarm telegraph of today. 


The original Boston alarm box 
contained merely a form of tele- 
graph key controlled by a revolv- 
ing wheel which signaled a certain 
number when the crank was turn- 
ed “six times slowly.” However, 
in the hurry and anxiety that fire 
danger inspires, the excited person 
turning the crank seldom followed 
the “slowly” part of the instruc- 
tions and when they were run off 
rapidly the signals could not be 
distinguished by the operators at 
the central office. Instructions were 
later changed to “Turn crank 
twenty-six times slowly,” but with 
little better results. Often serious 
delays were occasioned by the in- 
terference of signals when two 
boxes on the same circuit were op- 
erated at or about the same time. 


These difficulties and many 
others were, one by one, overcome 
and today when we twist the door 
handle, pull the hook or turn the 
key, we know that the little red 
box on the corner—or perhaps in 
our own factory—will surely trans- 
mit our summons. 


The first central alarm station 
was, in effect, no more than a ter- 
minal -point for the various cir- 
cuits carrying the street fire 
alarm boxes and for the circuits 
running to the bell-striking ma- 
chinery in the watch towers. Sig- 
nals from the street boxes were re- 


A new type of loud 
speaker fire alarm 
used in Birmingham. 
The person giving 
the alarm speaks 
into the horn and 
his voice is ampli- 
fied at the other end 
and the firemen on 
duty are at once in- 
formed of the out- 
break. Another horn 
is fixed in the call 
box by which the 
firemen are able to 
converse direct with 
the informant. 


ceived on bells, and opera- 
tors using ordinary tele- 
graph keys transmitted the 
alarms to the towers. 

A big improvement over 
this is the modern central 
office with its operating pan- 
els, receiving the recording 
apparatus, dial transmitters, 
circuit testing facilities and 
devices to protect it from in- 
jury by foreign currents. 
More reliable than any force 
of operators could be, these 
devices function perfectly, 
day and night, in answer to 
the calls from any one of a 
thousand and more alarm boxes. 

The crude machine which Chan- 
ning and Farmer turned out for 
striking distinctive signals on bells 
by means of electrically controlled 
mechanism was the forerunner of 
the electro-mechanical _ bell-strik- 
ing machines and the _ whistle- 
blowing machines used _ today 
where alarms are given to the 
whole community. 

The invention of the automatic 
repeater in 1870 brought the fire 
alarm telegraph within the reach 
of the smaller towns which could 
not afford the expense of main- 
taining a central station. This ma- 
chine repeats on all the indepen- 
dent circuits any signal originat- 
ing in any one of them, thus auto- 
matically performing work which 
otherwise would require manual 
operation. 

Throughout the country large 
factories and institutions have their 
To those who insist that civilization never 
stands still we call their special attention 
to this old-time village fire alarm. We 
had long thought that even in the hint- 
erlands of this country this obsolete 
manner of announcing a fire had long 
been done away with. But, within only 
a few hundred miles away from New 
York City, the alarm of fire is still rung 
by striking a large heavy iron hoop with 
a sledge. 
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This military looking gentlemen is not sounding the call to 
arms but is blowing the alarm of fire. This method is still 


used in the far eastern countries. 


own auxiliary and automatic alarm 
systems. They call out their own 
fire brigades and connect with the 
municipal alarm system, each box 
usually giving its own code signal. 
In some states there is a law re- 
quiring fire alarm protection direct 
to. the city fire department for 
schools, asylums and almshouses. 


The telephone, though not so de- 
pendable, has done its part in sav- 
ing the minutes which save whole 
blocks from destruction. And the 
last word in fire alarms is, of 
course, the radio. A steamship ap- 
proaching Liverpool with a fierce 
blaze in her hold, radioed to the 
city for help. When the burning 
ship arrived, her crew worn out 
from unsuccessful efforts to con- 
trol the fire, the Liverpool fire 
forces were waiting for her and 
after a hard battle succeeded in 
saving the vessel’s cargo. 


a 


Two flaxen-haired misses of Sweden, in 
quaint costume beside one of the Swed- 


ish fire alarm boxes. With our modern 

fire alarm boxes one takes a hammer to 

smash the glass and then pulls the hook 

three times, but in Sweden a horn is 

used instead of the hook, hence those 

sending forth an alarm must have lusty 
lungs. 
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The observer, high in his 
isolated tower in the heart 
of the forest, descries a fire 
on a distant mountain side. 
His radio and telephone send 
the word to far-flung posts 
and forest rangers, who are 
equipped to fight the crack- 
ling flames and to spread 
the alarm. One of the air 
patrol sees a curl of smoke 
in a hidden valley and flies 
over the observation tower 
to drop his messages or, per- 
haps, he sends a radio mes- 
sage to the watcher there, 
who sends out the alarm. 

Each step of progress has con- 
tributed something to the tre- 
mendously important business of 
saving our property, the work of 
our hands and brains and hearts, 
our very lives, from destruction. 
We know that when anything that 
could save even a split second of 
the crucial moment between the 
discovery of a fire and the arrival 
of the fire-fighters is invented or 
contrived, our progressive cities 
and towns, knowing the way of 
fire, will apply it. And, no band of 
men in the world are better fitted 
and trained to act instantaneously 
and to make split seconds count in 
than these, our brave firemen. 

Credit is extended to Gamewell 
Company of Newton Upper Falls, 
Massachusetts, manufacturers of 
fire alarm and police signal sys- 
tems, for their courtesy in supply- 
ing pictures and much of the de- 
scriptive matter used in this article. 

The problem of preventing mischievous 

boys or weak-minded adults, in search 

of the thrill of seeing the fire department 
dash out, from sending in a false alarm is 
often a serious one to many of our fire 
chiefs. It would seem, however, that 
such annoyances are never met. with in 

Kishenev, Roumania, for there the fire 

alarm takes the unique form of two or- 


namental bells placed right out in the 
Street on a support. 
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“Die Zeughaus” Germany’s Military Museum and Hall of Fame of the Prussian Army 


An American Society tor Insurance 


Suggestion is Made that an Organization Including all Types of Carriers 
Modeled After German Group Would be of Great Benefit 


T CANNOT be denied that the 
U. S. A. is the leading country 
in the field of insurance, and as 

yet no end is in view of the further 
extension of the various branches 
of insurance in the States.. There 
is, however, hardly another field of 
business activity which, aside from 
commercial genius and intensive 
propaganda, is more largely based 
on a great variety of scientific prin- 
ciples than the insurance business. 
Great indeed is the number of 
the professional men who are em- 
ployed as economic, legal, medical, 
and technical experts by the many 
thousands of powerful insurance 
companies and associations, large 
and small, distributed all over the 
country. But what surprised me 
most both at my first and last visit 
to the United States, twenty-five 
years and fifty-two weeks ago re- 
spectively and both exclusively de- 
voted to a study of the splendid 
development of American insur- 
ance, is the failure of all the insur- 
ance companies on the one hand 
and of the individuals serving and 


By PROF. DR. ALFRED MANES 


OF BERLIN, GERMANY 


aiding insurance with their profes- 
sional knowledge on the other to 
combine in organizations compris- 
ing them all. 


There is one exception to this, 
however—the Actuaries. In the 
United States as in most other 
countries, the Actuaries are ex- 
cellently organized. They have 
formed prominent societies which, 
through their international connec- 
tion, arrange for actuarial con- 
gresses from time to time, thereby 
not only materially promoting this 
particular branch of insurance sci- 
ence, but bringing about a feeling 
of good fellowship and personal in- 
terest among the actuaries practic- 
ally all over the world. 

But no matter how much credit 
is due the actuaries and how im- 
portant actuarial science is, it can- 
not be denied that this is merely 
a single branch, after all, of the 
grand tree of insurance science. 
How about the insurance lawyers, 


the insurance economists, the in- 
surance physicians, the insurance 
statisticians, the technical experts 
of insurance? ‘Why have not they 
organized 

sO 


HE matter would be different 

if there were no models for it 
in other countries. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, such models can be 
pointed to. England there is the 
Chartered Insurance Institute 
whose membership comprises 
those engaged in every branch of 
insurance, and in Germany a simi- 
lar organization has existed for the 
past twenty-eight years and is in- 
ternationally recognized, which is 
shown by the fact that it has quite 
a number of foreign members not 
only in the United States but also 
in thirty-six other countries,* its 
entire membership being thus dis- 
tributed over thirty-eight coun- 
tries in all. Perhaps there is no 
more international scientific so- 
ciety anywhere than this “Deut- 
sche Verein fur Versicherungs- 
Wissenschaft” (German Society 








for Insurance Science)... And since 
just recently a number of in- 
quiries have been received in Ber- 
lin from various American quar- 
ters regarding the organization of 
this society and regret has been re- 
peatedly expressed by Americans 
that there is no similar organiza- 
tion in the United States, it seems 
to be quite proper for me to give in 
the following some detailed infor- 
mation about the German Society 
for Insurance Science. 

The organization of the Society 
was principally due to the initia- 
tive of leading. practical insurance 
men from all branches of the busi- 
ness, and from the very beginning 
its object was fixed to comprise the 
whole field of insurance. 


The task set to the Society by 
its founders was indeed no small 
one: Every branch of insurance, 
and within it each scientific divi- 
sion, was to receive specific atten- 
tion, yet withal the unity of insur- 
ance was never to be lost sight of. 
Accordingly, a glance at the list of 
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members shows that the Society 
has long since been joined by rep- 
resentatives of the following: In- 
surance authorities of every de- 
scription, all forms and groups of 
insurance concerns, stock com- 
panies and mutual associations, 
state and communal institutes, pro- 
fessional cooperative socities, 
chambers of commerce, high 
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schools, academies, and schools; 
among the individual members 
representatives of all the learned 
professions like judges, physicians, 
administrative officials, actuaries 
and mathematical experts, engi- 
neers, students, also members of 
supervising departments, directors 
and managefts, merchants, insur- 
ance clerks, and many others. 


Photo by U. & U. 


(Above) An Innovation in Germany is the 
Illumination of Public Buildings at Night. 
The Building Shown is that of the National 
Gallery in Berlin 
(At Left) A Modern Tendency in German 
Architecture 


To fully attain the object of the 
Society it was deemed best to cre- 
ate separate départments for sci- 
entific specialties. Accordingly, 
the following were formed: An 
actuarial department, a medical de- 
partment, a department for insur- 
ance law and insurance economics, 
a division for private insurance and 
another for social insurance, as 
well as a department for insurance 
instruction. 

It goes without saying that 
since its organization the Society 
has placed itself on record regard- 
ing its attitude towards a great 
number of scientific problems of 
actuality. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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The Background of 
Mutual Insurance 


OMETHING of the worth of an idea may be 

judged by its background. History has its 

value for thoughtful people. No project gets 
far without soil and roots, and in its relation to the 
life of today history is a study of these essential 
things. When such study reveals to us that existing 
institutions had their origin in human need, and were 
developed by the unselfish thought of great minds, 
the disclosure enhances our estimate of their worth 
—and rightly so. 

Modernists though we may boast ourselves to be, 
if we are possessed of any measure of caution we do 
not lay aside a certain degree of suspicion in our in- 
quiry when we approach ‘consideration of the new- 
fangled, the over-night development, the mushroom 








project. It may prove on investigation to be of great - 


merit; to be an inspired answer to some immediately 
pressing problem. But as to that we need to be sat- 
isfied by thoro test. We must await the trial to 
which time and experience will put it. 

But a different mental attitude may well accom- 
pany approach to an institution with a history which 
traces its birth to the labors of great intellects, and 
to the sponsoring of lives marked by devotion to the 
public welfare. When such an institution has per- 
sisted for nearly two centuries, winning ever wider 
acceptance and increasing steadily in its usefulness, 
the presumption unquestionably is in its favor. The 
suspicious element in our inquiry may be discarded 
safely. 

Insurance in its mutual form has just this kind of 
background, and just this character of record. It 
can talk about its past with pride. It can invite 
scrutiny for its origin and subsequent development 
with confidence that it will emerge from examination 
strengthened in the faith of the inquirer. 

20a 
UTUAL insurance had its origin in human 
need. Obvious as that statement may be it de- 
serves emphasis, because insurance in this form has 
an eye single for the satisfaction of need, and none 
for its exploitation. That has not always been true 


of institutions arising out of the necessities of life. 
Many of them have been created for the main purpose 


of making the necessities of others a means of profit. 
There is virtue in motive. We can be a little more 
certain of the plan which is primarily designed to 
serve than we can be of that which is primarily de- 
signed to sell. The focus of attention on its con- 
ception and elaboration is more friendly to the user. 


Mutual insurance in the United States dates back 
to the middle of the eighteenth century, when the 
nature of building construction, the methods of light- 
ing and heating, and the primitive provision for pro- 
tection in case of fire made the hazard of loss thru 
conflagration a constant anxiety to the home owner 
and the merchant. Here was a need which was 
keenly felt. Many a good citizen had seen the labor 
of a life-time destroyed in a few hours, and had been 
forced to begin again from a veritable zero hour—an 
hour when he could count nothing as his own. 


It was in this situation that one of the greatest 
minds America has produced, a mind more versatile 
than any other in the annals of her great sons, began 
working on the problem which it presented. Benja- 
min Franklin, printer, statesman, inventor, philoso- 
pher—the man who put to the test and proved the 
truth of the old Scriptural saying, “Seest thou a 
man diligent in his business. He shall stand before 
kings’ —turned his profound but essentially practical 
intellect to devising an effective method for provid- 
ing against the tragedy of fire loss. 

wee 


RANKLIN has been called the philosopher of 

thrift, and his interest in this problem was but a 
phase of that instinct which made him indignant al- 
ways at the sight of waste. There can be little doubt 
that often when he retired to his bed-chamber carry- 
ing a lighted candle, or sat over his books at night 
reading by some flickering flame, or kindled a blaze 


_on frosty Philadelphia mornings in the stove which 


he had invented, there was present in his thought the 
fear that some mischance might make him the un- 
willing incendiary of his own fortune. Beyond ques- 
tion he had heard the alarm at midnight, and hastily 
donning garments had run to the aid of some neigh- 
bors whose home or place of business was being de- 
voured by fire. 


Out of his thinking came the Philadelphia Contri- 
butionship, in 1742, which by its very name conveys 
the mutual principle on which it was founded. 
Franklin had no idea of making money out of his 
neighbors when he called them together. His one 
purpose was to organize them for mutua! protection. 
He and they would have easier minds; would face 
the hazards of the future with greater confidence, if 
they joined hands for the united safe-guarding of the 
fruits of toil and thrift. The essential feature of the 
plan was a pooling of contributions upon a basis 
which forethought, guided by experience, could fur- 
nish, in order that if any one of them suffered from 
fire there would be a common fund from which he 
might be reimbursed, at least in part. 


That has remained the essential feature of mutual 
insurance. There has been great improvement in 
method, but the principle is unchanged. Time has 
proved its worth. Today it is providing a larger 
measure of security at less cost than any other sys- 
tem of insurance. Experience and science have given 
to the element of forethought, by which the measure 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Life-Lights Against a Business Background 


What to Do with a New Year 


HE YOUNG man was all 

dressed up with no place to 
go. Not that he had taken 
the trouble to get into his dinner 
clothes, arranging the black bow 
beneath the wings of his snowy 
collar with meticulous care, solely 
for the sake of being thus scrupu- 
lously arrayed; but that, by an un- 
fortunate combination of circum- 
stances, he now found himself 
stranded at a small wayside sta- 
tion, at least five miles from the 
home where he had expected to 
spend a delightful evening in 
charming company, and to cele- 
brate with appropriate ritual of 
dance and libation the advent of 
another year. 


His host had promised to meet 
him at the nearest point of de- 
parture from the electric train— 
this desolate station—and to drive 
him to the scene of hospitable fes- 
tivities. But the task of arranging 
that black bow, always a matter 
for delicate finesse, had delayed 
him longer than he had calculated, 
and he had missed by thirty sec- 
onds the agreed train. He had 
taken another twenty minutes 
later, confident that his friend 
would permit him so much grace; 
but there had been an accident on 
the line. The train had crashed into 
a stalled truck at a level crossing. 


No personal injuries had resulted ° 


to anybody beyond a few bruises, 
but nearly an hour had been lost in 
the necessary inquiries, the clear- 
ing of the track and like matters 
essential before procedure. 


When he disembarked belatedly 
at the point of meeting there was 
no one anywhere in sight. If his 
host had come for him, he had 
wearied of waiting, given him up 
as a disappointing youth, and’ re- 
turned to his home and his other 
guests. Snow was heaped upon the 
ground; snow was sifting down 
from the clouds. Manifestly there 
was no taxi service at this station, 
or else its limited capacity had 
been exhausted by other earlier ar- 
rivals. There were no houses vis- 
ible—nothing but a stretch of 
white fields on one side, and of 
dimly foreboding woods on the 
other. The station was little more 
than a shelter by the side of the 
track, deserted and forlorn. It had 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


one small room, lighted by a single 
electric bulb, but no ticket agent. 
sO 

HE YOUNG man stood on the 

platform as the tail light of the 
train vanished in the whirl of 
snow. He scanned the scene, mut- 
tering curses to himself upon black 
bows, incompetent truck drivers 
and the fate which uses such 
means to wreck the hopes of 
youth. 


He considered the possibility of 
walking the five miles; but he was 
not so familiar with the road that 
he dared venture it over this track- 
less waste and in the falling snow 
which obscured vision. Besides it 
was unpleasant to contemplate the 
inevitable ruin of his patent leather 
shoes and the sequence of chill- 
blaines. There was nothing to do, 
he concluded, but wait for a down 
train. He felt in his pocket for a 
time-table. None was there. His 
host might come back, he thought 
with a sudden flicker of expiring 
hope, or some sort of vehicle might 
emerge from the storm which 
could be persuaded to transport 
him. 

DOD 

E OPENED ‘the door of the 

single room which offered 
protection from the weather. It 
was a bare cubicle, with a shelf 
bench running around three sides 
of it. He noticed as he entered that 
it was already occupied. In the 
corner was the figure of a man, an 
old man, with big overcoat, collar 
turned up, muffler wrapped about 
his neck so as to. almost conceal 
his mouth, and fur cap pulled 
down over his brow. He approach- 
ed him with the hazy notion. of 
asking him some questions about 
the neighborhood, but coming op- 
posite the ancient he observed his 
eyes were closed. “Asleep,” he 
thought. “Better not disturb him. 
Obviously he could be of no help 
to me if I did.” So he betook him- 
self to another corner, and settled 
as comfortably as he could upon 
the bench to wait. 

His own eyes closed. Then sud- 
denly he was aware that he was 
being addressed. The old man had 
arisen and was standing before 
him, speaking. There was some- 


thing strangely familiar about this 
aged figure now. He had a queer, 
uneasy feeling of having known 
this personnage—for he was quite 
clearly a personnage, with an air 
of distinction marking his stooped 
but angular frame. The muffler had 
slipped beneath his chin, and he 
had removed his cap. A stray lock 
of white hair fell from a bald head 
across a broad but furrowed brow. 

“Young man,” he was saying, “I 
perceive you had other plans for 
tonight than to spend it in this 
uninteresting and somewhat in- 
hospitable shelter.” 

“You said it, Old Fellow,” an- 
swered the youth. “I had a gay 
New Year’s eve party in prospect 
when I set out. Now it’s all off, 
and my cheerful outlook for 1929 
has gone to smash.” 

“Not so bad as that, I trust,” 
said the ancient. His voice was 
high-pitched, and cracked a bit. 
“But, speaking of 1929, may I ask 
what you mean to do with the New 
Year? I am a little interested be- 
cause of what some folk have done 
to me—and, now I look more 
closely at you, I seem to remem- 
ber that you are one of them from 
whom I have suffered.” 

“T” exclaimed the young man, 
“why I never—No, I won’t say 
that. Somehow it seems to me I 
have seen you before.” 

“Every day for a year,” chuckled 
the old man. 

“Who are you?” questioned the 
youth sharply. 


“Never mind,” replied the old- 
ster. “You are seeing me now for 
the last time, and since we are thus 
alone together I want to. give you 
some good advice. You can do 
better by 1929 than you did by 
1928. You can have a plan that 
will mean more than getting by 
with your work, and enjoying what 
you youngsters call a ‘good time.’ 
You can do a little reading that 
will put something\into your mind 
and fit you for bigger responsibili- 
ties. You can think about the 
other fellow a little more, and 
learn to cooperate. You can treat 
time as a thing to invest rather 
than to spend. You can have a 
better job, you can be a better man, 
you can—”: 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Auto Plant in Literal Sea of Flame. (Left at Top) This Kind of Fire, Which V 7 F R E T u EY I 
Occurred in Brooklyn, Is Relished by the Crowd but Not by the Property Owner. 


Stark Ruin Remains After Fatal Disaster. (Left at Bottom) A Convent in 
Canada Became Only a Mass of Charred Wreckage Within a Few Minutes After Fire 


Where Da All the Autas Go. ( Center ai 

Top) This One Headed for the Junk Pile After lat I 
Broke Out. Several Nuns Were Killed. Colliding With a Street Car. 
Photos by &A 
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y IN S i pe Apparently Little to Find In This Mass of Wreckage. (Right at Top) 
pe $ An Example of Complete Destruction Which Calls Loudly For a Carefully Kept 
Inventory. Do You See the Optical Illusion of a. Man at the Right? 
Fire Chief Takes No Chances in Los Angeles. (Right at Bottom) Note the 
Many Lines of Hose, Indicating that a Large Battery of Engines Has Been Called to 
Be on the Spot if the Situation Grows Serious. 


Expert Use of Firemen’s Ladders. (Center 
t Bottom) Showing the Advantage of Modern 


al 
Equipment in Fighting Flames. 
»s by HEA 
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An American Society 
(Continued from Page 13) 


ie THE preparatory work for 
the codification of the insurance 
contract law the Society took an 
active part. In a meeting extend- 
ing over two days reports were 
rendered by 29 eminent practical 
and scientific insurance men on 
every part of the proposed draft of 
the insurance contract law. The 
Imperial Department of Justice, 
The Imperial Department of the 
Interior, The Imperial Insurance 
Department, and the Department 
of Supervision over Private Insur- 
ance were represented at this meet- 
ing and later also at many other 
meetings of the Society. The men 
who had been in charge of editing 
the bill took part in the very ex- 
haustive discussion of it, and many 
alterations and changes made in 
the original draft, before it became 
the ultimate bill, were due to sug- 
gestions made at the meeting of 
the Society. 


Furthermore the Society, at the 
instance of the Government, has 
given much time and attention to 
submitting practical propositions 
about the proper methods of in- 
struction in insurance science. In 
that connection the subject of in- 
surance had to be repeatedly sub- 
mitted to a very exhaustive critical 
discussion. 


In all these and similar endeav- 
ors the Society invariably made it 
a rule to give the advocates of all 
the various scientific trends and 
tendencies an equal chance of ex- 
plaining their respective points of 
view in its periodical as well as in 
its own and various other publica- 
tions, and the same rule was ob- 
served in the meetings of the So- 
ciety. 

Owing to the fact that nearly all 
the members of the Advisory 
Board to the German Supervising 
Department for Private Insurance 
as well as many officials of other 
state authorities are at once mem- 
bers of the German Society for In- 
surance Science, being in many 
cases very closely interested in its 
objects, the relations entertained 
by the Society to a great many offi- 
cial authorities are of the most 
pleasant kind. 

sos 

UBLICATIONS of the Society 

have been materially extended 
in the course of its development. 
Its periodical has since trebled in 
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size. The comprehensive treatises 
forming the principal contents of 
the paper are supplemented by 
court decisions, essays in the 
“readers’ forum” and essays by 
practical insurance men. Besides, 
a continual review was added, to 
keep the readers currently in- 
formed about all the important 
happenings and events in every 
branch of insurance, both at home 
and abroad. It may be pointed out 
also that the Book Review con- 
tains regular reports in its columns 
not only about important German, 
but also foreign publications wor- 
thy of note. Finally, the section 
on New Books (“Bicherschau”) 
has received more careful atten- 
tion, in order to keep every reader 
currently acquainted with new 
books published either in Germany 
or abroad. The periodical appears 
quarterly. 

Since 1903 other publications are 
being irregularly issued on behalf 
of the Society by its managers, 42 
volumes of these papers being so 
far extant. The object of these 
publications, aside from reports on 
meetings, is to make scientific 
works on insurance, which are of 
material and lasting value but ex- 
ceed in size the scope of the So- 
ciety’s periodical, available to 
members and all other readers who 
may be interested in them. 


The Society has published a 
compilation of court decisions in 
three volumes. Furthermore, it 
has published a compilation of 
policy conditions of German insur- 
ance concerns. 

In a special issue, entitled: Ma- 
terial bearing on the question of 
including insurance among the 
subjects taught in school, the So- 
ciety published reading matter to 
which prizes had been awarded. 


The Society has made arrange- 
ments to furnish its members with 
works on insurance at specially re- 
duced prices, and this departure 
has come to be very popular. 


Much attention has been paid to 
the library of the Society; in fact, 
it is probably the largest insurance 
library in the world. Its loose leaf 
catalogue may be safely assumed 
to be the most exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy of insurance that has ever 
been compiled in any language, but 
unfortunately it proved impractica- 
ble so far to have the catalogue 
printed. 


Closely and currently connected 
with the administration of the li- 


brary is the bureau furnishing in- 
formation on the basis of all the 
literature the Society has in its 
possession. 

Ooo 


HE Society also considered it 

a part of its duties effectually 
to stimulate serious scientific study 
of insurance by prize contests. In 
1918 such a contest was rendered 
possible by a donation in the 
amount of 10,000 marks, and the 


Society utilized this money to ob-, 


tain an exhaustive scientific dis- 
cussion of the connection existing 
between insurance and air-traffic. 


Great success attended the So- 
ciety’s effort to promote and de- 
velop postgraduate educational 
courses. The object of these 
courses is to deepen the profes- 
sional and general education of the 
higher employes of insurance con- 
cerns, to prevent their mental. de- 
velopment from becoming one- 
sided, and to serve as an introduc- 
tion into the whole field of their 
respective professional sciences, 
and beyond them into the entire 
field of insurance science. 


It is worthy of particular men- 
tion that after the pattern of the 
German Society for Insurance Sci- 
ence a similar society is about to be 
created in Austria in the near fu- 
ture. Institutions in imitation of 
the German society now exist in 
Italy and Czecho-Slovakia; in 
France voices have been repeatedly 
heard, pronouncing it desirable to 
imitate the German example. 


I have no doubt whatever that 
especially in the United States a 
general combination of those con- 
nected with insurance science will 
sooner or later be consummated, 
and then a basis shall have been 
created for calling an international 
congress at some future date, 
which will afford opportunities of 
personal acquaintance and mutual 
furtherance to the leading spirits 
in this field which is so important 
to national welfare all over the 
world. 


Traffic Cop: “Come on. What’s the 
matter with you?” 


Truck Driver: “I’m well, than‘s, but 
my engine’s dead.” — “Detroit Motor 
News.” 

* * * 
He Didn’t 


“Hey, Mike,” said a workman to the 
other atop; “don’t come down that lad- 
der on the north corner. I took it 
away.” 
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One Slip of the Machinery Controlling This Deluge of Fiery Metal and Scores of Lives Would Be In Terrifying Danger 


Development of Casualty Insurance 


Modern Influences Which Have Combined to Give Rise to Branch of 
Underwriting that Covers Many Risks in Various Fields 


trasted with life, marine, or 
fire insurance, is difficult to 
define. The difficulty arises from 
the fact that casualty insurance 
embraces several lines of activity 
of which accident and liability in- 
surance are perhaps the leading 
types. Some one has said that cas- 
ualty insurance includes all types 
of insurance which, strictly speak- 
ing, cannot be classified under the 
heads of life, marine, or fire. Speak- 
ing generally, it is approximately 
correct to refer to casualty insur- 
ance as those forms which are con- 
cerned with accidents; not merely 
with personal accidents, however, 
for it should not be overlooked that 
such types of insurance as automo- 
bile, plate glass, steam boiler and a 
considerable group of other forms, 
are classed within the field of cas- 
ualty insurance. 
If one were to undertake to 
sketch the origin and development 


‘pegeree™ insurance, as con- 


By AVARD L. BISHOP 


Professor of Business Administration 
Yale University 


of the various branches of casualty 
insurance, with special reference to 
the causes which combined to 
bring forth a social need for each 
type of casualty coverage, one 
would be driven to the necessity of 
writing at least a small volume. 
There would have to be portrayed, 
of course, the story of the evolu- 
tion of the railroad and of the 
steam engine; of the automobile 
and of other road vehicles; of the 
passenger and freight elevator; of 
the plate glass industry and so on, 
together with the effects of these 
ard similar inventions and discov- 
eries upon human society. 
DSO 

HE far-reaching industrial and 

commercial changes which re- 
sulted sooner or later from these 
inventions has a tremendous influ- 


ence in altering and generally in- 
creasing the risk factor in life. This 
was true both with respect to the 
period of adjustment to the new 
conditions which had arisen and 
also throughout their later devel- 
opment. As everybody knows, it 
is a rather common human charac- 
teristic to desire to extricate one’s 
self, in so far as it is possible, from 
the risk factor in life. This is due 
to what some have called the fac- 
tor of caution—a factor existent in, 
most normal individuals, although 
in varying degrees. 

Insurance companies are special- 
ists in assuming risks for a.consid- 
eration and by their activities risks 
are consolidated so that laws of 
probability may be applied. It 
seems that accidents, deaths, fires, 
and other unfortunate happenings 
to which human beings are sub- 
jected obey certain laws with: re- 
spect to the frequency of their oc- 
currence. Thus, of a very. large 
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number of persons under observa- 
tion, it is possible to tell in ad- 
vance just about how many of 
these will have an accident during 
any particular year. Also, a cer- 
tain predictable number in a large 
group will die within a given 
period. Furthermore, out of a cer- 
tain large number of buildings of 
a given type under consideration, 
the number of owners of such 
buildings who will experience a fire 
during the year can be foretold ap- 
proximately at least. It cannot be 
determined beforehand, however, 
which ones in any particular group 
will be the unfortunates; merely 
the number of ascertainable. The 
beneficient institution of insurance, 
instead of allowing the economic 
burden of these losses to fall upon 
those individuals who unfortunate- 
ly are the victims of the casualties 
mentioned above, distributes the 
loss in each case among a great 
many persons, so that the burden 
of the insurance cost on each of the 
insured is slight. Here is the strong 
argument for shifting the risk of 
accident, for example, upon an in- 
surance company rather than as- 
suming the risk one’s self. 

In order to cope with the new 
forms of risks resulting from the 
developments of science and inven- 
tion and their application to indus- 
try when the Industrial Revolution 
had gotten well under way and, 
even in a much later period, when 
a new invention, such as the auto- 
mobile, came to play a large part 
in life, new forms of insurance had 
to be brought into being to supple- 
ment those earlier forms (such as 
fire, marine, and life). And so it 
was that the various types of cas- 
ualty insurance, such as personal 
accident, automobile, workmen’s 
compensation, and others, had a 
much later development than had 
the three other types mentioned 
above, whose beginnings run back 
for a considerable period preceding 
the Industrial Revolution. In this 
article an attempt will be made to 
give merely a brief account, with a 
slight historical background, of a 
few selected types of insurance 
within the casualty field. 


Personal Accident Insurance 


HE initial stages of personal 

accident insurance are trace- 
able to the first half of the last cen- 
tury, and this type of insurance in 
its beginnings was rather closely 
identified with the early period of 
railroad development in England. 
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The invention of the steam engine 
and its application to the propul- 
sion of railway. cars brought into 
existence a situation whereby per- 
sonal accidents became more com- 
mon than they hitherto had. been. 
The railroad train stimulated trav- 
eling in an entirely new manner 
and the considerable number of ac- 
cidents connected with the opera- 
tion of railroads, especially in their 
initial stages of development, 
caused a new form of risk, and the 
loss of limb and of life, as the re- 
sult of an entirely new cause, came 
into the foreground. 
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As might be expected, legisla- 
tion was invoked in Great Britain 
to deal with the new situation and 
there was passed by the British 
Parliament in 1846 what is known 
as “Lord Campbell’s Act.” Accord- 
ing to this law, the family or legal 
representatives of one who had lost 
his life were given the right of ac- 
tion for damages against the party 
or parties who could be proven 
negligent with respect to the per- 
son who had been injured or killed, 
it being assumed, of course, that 
those who took action against the 
presumably negligent party had 
suffered a pecuniary loss by the in- 
jury or decease of the person in 
question. As might be expected, 
insurance schemes for the assump- 
tion of risks of those who might be 
liable to others for negligence were 
brought forward. As a matter of 
fact, in the first year following the 
passage of the act, several com- 
panies were formed to carry on 
railway accident insurance and 
ever since that time indemnity for 
personal accident has been avail- 


able for persons who desired to buy 
the necessary coverage from acci- 
dent insurance companies. 

From its very beginnings the 
principle of indemnity has been a 
foundation-stone of accident insur- 
ance; accordingly, it has not been 
expected that as the result of per- 
sonal injury or death by accident 
that the beneficiary could profit be- 
cause of such accident or death to 
the insured. There have always 
been difficulties in applying this 
theory directly in specific in- 
stances. From the outset, an at- 
tempt was made by the companies 
writing accident insurance not to 
guarantee benefits in excess of the 
insured’s average income, and this 
principle was safeguarded not only 
with respect to any single policy, 
but also an effort was made to 
make it impossible for the aggre- 
gate amounts of compensation to 
be secured from accident com- 
panies, if more than one company 
was involved, to exceed the in- 
sured’s income. Furthermore, it 
should be stated that almost from 
the beginnings of accident insur- 
ance an effort was made to get an 
exact description of the insured’s 
occupation or business, for this has 
a direct bearing upon the probabil- 
ity of the insured suffering an acci- 
dent in the course of his employ- 
ment. A lawyer, for example, 
would be less likely, in the long 
run, to file a claim for an accident 
than would a locomotive engineer. 
The accident insurance companies 
earliest in the field undertook to 
surround their liability with re- 
spect to any particular policy by 
stringent regulations relating to 
partial and total disability and, as 
a matter of fact, it became difficult 
for the insured to obtain compen- 
sation under the claim of total dis- 
ability unless he were actually con- 
fined to his bed. Nowadays, how- 
ever, a writer, for example, could 
well claim total disability if he 
happened to have a felon on a 
finger of the right hand, provided 
he was a right-handed man. 

sO 

ROM what already has been 

stated, one might infer correct- 
ly that it was in England that the 
pioneering work in accident insur- 
ance was undertaken; and it may 
be stated, in passing, that this was 
true within the field of life insur- 
ance as well as in many other 
branches of insurance. Moreover, 
it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the criticism that the earliest Brit- 
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Cutting a Rail with the Oxyacetyline Flame May Hold a Hazard For Both the Workmen and Innocent Bystanders 


ish companies were subjected to by 
the general public in undertaking 
to grant indemnity for injuries and 
loss of life sustained in accident. 
The business was supposed to be 
extremely venturesome, and the 
companies that undertook this sort 
of coverage were subjected to 
somewhat the same public criti- 
cism as were those in this country 
a few years ago that considered 
giving weather or aviation cover- 
age. The pioneers in accident in- 
surance apparently knew well what 
they were doing, however, for from 
small beginnings in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, the ac- 
cident insurance business has 
grown and developed until it now 
occupies a large place in the insur- 
ance field in Great Britain, the 
United States, Canada, and all 
other countries where insurance in 
general has obtained a strong foot- 
hold. ; 


Among the pioneer companies 
there should be mentioned the 
Railway Passengers Assurance 
Company, which came into exis- 
tence in 1849 as the result of a spe- 


cial act of the Parliament of Great 
Britain. Its early activities were 
identified, in large part at least, 
with the issuance of accident tick- 
ets to travelers who desired to pur- 
chase them, and from the middle of 
the nineteenth century to the pres- 
ent time the public in Great Brit- 
ain has continued to buy this sort 
of coverage for a single trip or for 
travel for a limited period. 


It is said that the introduction 
into this country of accident insur- 
ance, in the form of tickets to be 
bought by travelers about to under- 
take a journey on a railroad train, 
is to be credited to a resident of 
Hartford, Connecticut, who hap- 
pened to purchase, while in Great 
Britain, one of the accident tickets 
sold by the Railway Passengers 
Assurance Company. Being much 
taken with the novel scheme, the 
gentleman in question visited the 
head office of the Railway Passen- 
ger’s Assurance Company, as the 
story goes, where he acquired full 
information regarding this then 
novel type of insurance; and, upon 
his return to America, and upon 


further study of the possibilities of 
the scheme as applied to the con- 
ditions existing in railroad trans- 
portation in the United States, he 
was instrumental in having char- 
tered by the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture in 1863, through a special act, 
an insurance company to transact 
the same general type of business, 
to which the name The Travelers 
Insurance Company was given. 
The original plan of activity of this 
company was to furnish insurance 
against the loss of life by accident, 
and against personal injury, while 
traveling on a railroad, steamboat, 
or other conveyance. Of course, as 
everyone knows, this organization 
was destined to develop far beyond 
the single lines of activity for 
which the charter originally was 
secured, and it has become one of 
the greatest insurance organiza- 
tions in the United States. 
>fOsS 


OR some time after the char- 
tering of the first accident in- 
surance company in this country, 
business developed slowly. In the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Something About Insurance ‘Taxation 


: Excerpts from Speech Delivered in Washington D.C. Before a 
Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HOMAS M. BALDWIN, 

! Superintendent of Insurance of 

the District of Columbia, in a 
recent statement vigorously charges 
that an unfair burden has _ been 
placed on policy holders of the Dis- 
trict as a result of the special busi- 
ness tax on carriers operating within 
that region. 

He summed up his objections to 
the tax in commenting on a report 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States by stating that 
while the cost of the local insur- 
ance department for the year 1927 
amounted to $19,414, the tax col- 
lected from the insurance companies 
amounted to $346,595. 

The difference between these two 
figures, it was pointed out, amount- 
ing to $327,181, went into the gen- 
eral revenues of the District to pay 
for bills of the District government. 


oor 


HILE the business tax is 
levied against the insurance 
companies, the major portion of it is 
borne indirectly by the citizens of 
the District through premiums paid 
on policies, Mr. Baldwin explained. 


“T am unalterably opposed to im- 
position of such a special tax on the 
insurance companies and indirectly 
on policy-holders here, the most. of 
the revenue of which goes into the 
general revenues of the District,” 
Mr. Baldwin declared. “The tax 
should not be more than sufficient 
to defray the expenses of running 
the insurance department. In the 
last analysis, it is the policyholders, 
the majority of whom are poor peo- 
ple or those of moderate salaries, 
who pay these special insurance 
taxes.” 

Figures on the insurance tax rev- 
enues for the year 1928 have not yet 
been established, but indications are 
that the total will run above the 
$346,595 collected last year, the in- 
surance superintendent said. 

Mr. Baldwin said that he had rec- 
ommended unsuccessfully that the 
special tax rate of 1% per cent of 
the net premiums collected by insur- 
ance companies operating here be 
reduced to 1 per cent in the new in- 
surance code now before Congress, 
as ‘a means of reducing the burden 
on policyholders. 


By. Hon. THOMAS M. BALDWIN 


Superintendent of Insurance 
District of Columbia 








Hon. Thomas M. Baldwin 











“GROWING tendency” on the 

part of the States to single out 
insurance policyholders to carry, in 
addition to the taxes they pay as 
citizens, the. heavy burden of insur- 
ance taxes, is found by the insurance 
department of the United States 
Chamber pf Commerce, according to 
its report just released for publica- 
tion. 


“A study of special States insur- 
ance taxes for 1927,” the report 
states, “shows that such taxes are 
becoming a constantly growing 
source of general rather than special 
revenue. Originally intended to cover 
nothing but the cost of insurance 
supervision in the interest of the 
policyholders, a vast percentage is 
now used for other purposes. In 
1927 an aggregate of but $3,518,644 
was spent for maintenance of the 
State insurance departments ; the re- 
maining $81,044,431 collected was 
used for purposes for which the pol- 
icyholders had already been taxed as 
citizens. 


“A recent compilation of total 


State revenues shows an aggregate 
of approximately $1,500,000,000. 
Using this figure as a basis, the spe- 
cial State insurance tax for 1927, 
levied under the guise of affording 
revenue for protection to the insured 
alone, furnished more than 5 per 


cent of the funds for meeting gen- 
eral State expenses in addition to 
performing its own primary func- 
tions. The excess funds derived 
from special insurance taxation and 
paid into the general revenue, if used 
to purchase life insurance protection 
would provide over $80 for one year 
to every resident of the United 
States, or if used for fire insurance 
coverage would protect $10,000,000,- 
000 of property, an amount equal to 
nearly 7 per cent of all property in 
the United States insured against the 
fire hazard. 
QOD 


EGISLATORS,” the _ report 
adds, “are always on the alert 
to discover new sources of revenue 
and accordingly a tax which may be 
levied indirectly on industry, thereby 
being invisible to the public and 
hence painless, furnishes a most 
popular means for providing income. 
One of the types of industry espe- 
cially subject to the indirect tax is 
insurance, but whether the tax is 
placed on the premium receipts of in- 
surance or is levied through special 
licenses and fees on the agents or 
representatives of the insurance com- 
pany, it constitutes an indirect tax 
on the policyholders. The insurance 
business is co-operative in its very 
nature and a hidden tax finally falls 
on the policyholders either by de- 
creased policy dividends or by in- 
creased rates.” 


Qe 


Life Lights 


(Continued from page 15) 


Suddenly a strong beam of light 
fell across the floor of the station 
room, and the grinding of wheels 
on the frosty rails announced the 
approach of the down train. 


“My train,” exclaimed the youth, 
jumping to his feet. “Thank you. 
I must run.” But the room was 
empty. No one stood between him 
and the door. He climbed aboard 
the train. As it pulled out he 
looked thru the window. Perhaps 
he only fancied that he saw a thin 
figure whirling away in a drift of 
snow that the wind swept along 
the platform and far over the white 
fields. 
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Tax Decision By Illinois Supreme Court 


Long Drawn-Out Litigation Is Ended With Sweeping Victory for 
Insurance Companies Which are Relieved of Large Tax Burden 


NSURANCE companies in gen- 
I eral are congratulating them- 
selves on the recent decision by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois in the Fay- 
art case, by which taxing bodies in 
that state lose the right to tax out-of- 
the-state insurance companies except 
when assessed strictly in the same 
manner as domestic concerns, 


The history of this case and the 
litigation that preceded it is of much 
interest to the student of the legal 
aspects of insurance taxation. Some 
of the questions involved have been 
up for decision since 1922, and re- 
ferred back and forth between the 
Illinois and Supreme Courts for in- 
terpretation of the original statute 
which bore the date of 1869. 


Quoting Mr. Justice Duncan who 
delivered the Fayart decision we 
find : 


“Section 30 of ‘An act to incorporate 
and to govern fire, marine and inland nav- 
igation insurance’ companies doing busi- 
ness in the State of Illinois,’ approved 
March 11, 1869, as amended and approved 
May 31, 1879, (Laws of 1869, p. 209; Laws 
of 1879, p. 179;) provides as follows: 


“ ‘Sec. 30. Every agent of any in- 
surance company incorporated by the 
authority of any other State or gov- 
ernment, shall return to the proper 
officer of the county, town or munici- 
pality in which the agency is estab- 
lished in the month of May, annually, 
the amount of the net receipts of such 
agency (for the preceding year), 
which shall be entered on the tax lists 
of the county, town and municipality, 
and subject to the same rate of taxa- 
tion for all purposes, State, county, 
town and municipal, that other per- 
sonal property is subject to at the 
place where located, said tax to be in 
lieu of all town and municipal licen- 
ses; and all laws and parts of laws 
inconsistent herewith are hereby re- 
pealed: Provided, that the provisions 
of this section shall not be construed 
to prohibit cities having an organized 
fire department from levying a tax or 
license fee, not exceeding two per cent, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
their respective charters, on said gross 
receipts (on the gross receipts of such 
agency), to be applied exclusively to 
the support of the fire department of 
such city.’ 

“The words enclosed within brackets in 
the above quoted section are the words 
that were added to the section by the 
amendment of 1879. The section as en- 
acted in 1869 is correctly shown in the 
above quoted paragraph with the brackets 
and the matter within the brackets omit- 
ted. The act of 1879 is correctly shown 
and quoted above by omitting the brackets 
and the words ‘on said gross receipts’ im- 
mediately preceding the brackets in the 

proviso. 


“Section 1 of the act of 1869 reads as 
follows: ‘That any number of persons, 
not less than thirteen, may associate and 
form an incorporated company for the 
following purposes, to-wit: To make in- 
surance on dwelling houses, stores, and all 
kinds of buildings, and upon .household 











furniture and other property, against loss 
or damage by fire, and the risks of inland 
navigation and transportation. Any and 
all insurance companies hereafter incor- 
porated under the provisions of this act, 
which shall, in the declaration and charter 
provided to be filed, have expressed an in- 
tention to make insurance, or which shall 
have power to make insurance against loss 
or damage by the risks of inland naviga- 
tion or transportation, shall have power 
to make insurance upon vessels, boats, 
cargoes, goods, merchandise, freights, and 
other property against loss and damage by 
all or any of the risks of lake, river, 
canal, and inland navigation and transpor- 
tation.’ ” 


DOD 
ARIOUS acts and amendments 
were later passed at sundry 
times empowering properly organ- 
ized insurance companies to engage 
in all the commonly accepted 
branches of underwriting. 

The genesis of the present case 
was when the Attorney General of 
Illinois (to quote the decision fur- 
ther) 


“filed an original petition in this court 
asking that the writ of mandamus issue 


against respondents, Eugene E. Fayart 
and Louis E, Fayart, doing business as 
Eugene E, Fayart & Son, authorized agents 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America,—an insurance company incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania and transacting the business 
of a fire, marine and inland navigation in- 
surace company in this State under a cer- 
tificate of authority granted to it by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce,— 
commanding and directing them to make a 
return to the assessor of the town of 
Capital, in Sangamon county, Illinois, on 
Tax Commission Form No. 16, verified 
under oath, of all the net receipts of said 
insurance company collected and received 
by them as such agents at the town of 
Capital, from and including the first da 
of May, 1923, to and including the 30th 
day of April, 1924, on all insurance busi- 
ness transacted by them during that time. 
It is alleged in the petition that respond- 
ents at the place aforesaid, for said com- 
pany, transacted and collected insurance 
premiums on some or all of the following 
hazards or risks insured against by them, 
to-wit :” (and the hazards were named). 
Xow 
COMPREHENSIVE digest of 
the contentions of the compan- 
ies is found in the Court’s state- 
ment of the respondents’ answer. 


“Respondents filed their answer to the 
petition, in which they admitted that they 
were agents of the insurance company 
aforesaid ; that it is an insurance company 
incorporated under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania; that it and they, its agents, are au- 
thorized to do, and were doing, ar insur- 
ance business at the time and place afore- 
said, of the character set forth in the pe- 
titioner’s petition, and insured against all 
the various risks named in the petition. 
They alleged, in substance, that in the 
month of May, 1924, they made a true re- 
turn, under oath, to the town assessor of 
the town of Capital, in the city of Spring- 
field, of the net receipts of their agency 
for said insurance company from and in- 
cluding the first day of May, 1923, to and 
including the 30th day of April, 1924; that 
the return so made was a true and cor- 
rect return of the net receipts of the 
agency of respondents for said company 
from the premiums on insurance of prop- 
erty against the risks of fire, and the risks 
of marine and inland navigation and trans- 
portation, as required by section 30 of the 
act of 1869 before section 1 thereof was 
amended as above set forth. They also 
alleged, in substance, that there was no 
valid act requiring them to make returns 
of the net receipts on the other insurance, 
risks as provided in the several amend- 
ments to section 1 of the act of 1869 and 
the other acts passed subsequent to the 
act of 1869. They further alleged that 
for many years prior to the year ending 
April 30, 1924, domestic insurance. com- 
panies incorporated or origanized in IlIli- 
nois, and also individuals, associations of 
individuals and groups of individuals, and 
groups of persons styling themselves 
Lloyds associations, and also both domes- 
tic and foreign casualty insurance com- 
panies, were all doing an insurance busi- 
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ness in Illinois for many years prior to 
and during the time mentioned in petition- 
er’s petition, and were insuring against all 
or many of the same risks, mentioned in 
petitioner’s petition as insured against by 
the Insurance Company of North America, 
and that there were no laws in Illinois re- 
quiring any of said insurance companies, 
other than foreign fire, marine and inland 
navigation insurance companies incor- 
porated, to make their return of net re- 
ceipts of their insurance business trans- 
acted in Illinois in accordance with the 
provisions of section 30. It is charged in 
the answer that by reason of the facts set 
forth in the answer section 30 is uncon- 
stitutional and void because it violates the 
constitution of Illinois and the constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is also al- 
leged in the answer that the Tax Com- 
mission of Illinois, through the local as- 
sessing officers, required respondents to 
make their return of net receipts on what 
is described in the petitioner’s petition as 
‘Tax Commission Form No. 16’; that said 
form is arbitrary, oppressive and wholly 
unauthorized by law and the constitution 
of Illinois, because it does not recognize 
or allow to respondents proper credits 
against the gross receipts of their agency, 
and that said commission is without power, 
jurisdiction or authority to prescribe or 
approve any schedule or form for the re- 
turn of net receipts of the foreign fire, 
marine and inland navigation insurance 
companies incorporated, including the 
agency of respondents.” 
owen 

O WHICH the petitioner de- 

murred and the point was set- 
tled that “questions of law are the 
only questions for * * * * 
decision, as the facts in question are 
not in question but admitted.” 

The decision further sets 
that— 

“Petitioner contends that all the amend- 
ments to section 1 of the act of 1869 above 
set forth are valid, and that those amend- 
ments, together with the acts passed sub- 
sequent to 1869 authorizing fire, marine 
and inland navigation insurance compan- 
ies to insure property against other classes 
of risks in Illinois, empower the taxing 
authorities to require foreign fire, marine 
and inland navigation insurance compan- 
ies incorporated, including the Insurance 
Company of North America and respond- 
ents, its agents, to make return of their net 
receipts under section 30 on all classes of 
insurance transacted by them in Illinois 
and set forth in petitioner’s petition, for 
the purposes of taxation. On the other 
hand, respondents contend that the amend- 
ments to section 1 of the act of 1869 are 
void and violate section 13 of article 4 of 
the constitution of Illinois, which pro- 
vides that no act hereafter passed shall 
embrace more than one subject and that 
subject shall be expressed in the title. 
They also contend that if the amendments 
are valid they do not have the effect to 
extend the meaning and requirements of 
section 30 so that it requires respondents 
to make returns of their net receipts on 
the other insurance business authorized by 
the amendments; and further, that if sec- 
tion 30 as amended should be so construed 
as to require respondents to make returns 
of their net receipts on all other insurance 
permitted by said amendments, said act 
as amended and as originally enacted is 
unconstitutional and void because the pro- 
visions thereof are arbitrary and impose 
taxes upon the net ‘receipts of foreign cor- 


forth 
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porations doing insurance business of the 
character aforesaid, but do not impose 
such taxes upon domestic corporations, co- 
partnerships, individuals and associations, 
or upon foreign insurance companies, co- 
partnerships, individuals and associations 
that are not incorporated, all of which do 
the same character of insurance business 
as that of the Insurance Company of 
North America and other such foreign 
corporations. It is also contended by re- 
spondents that the acts of the legislature 
approved June 30, 1885, and May 16, 1905, 
and the acts repealing and modifying the 
same and authorizing and empowering all 


, fire insurance companies in I1nois doing 


a fire insurance business on and prior to 


- the passage of said acts to extend their 


insurance business to other insurance risks, 
did not by their provisions require re- 
spondents to list for taxation their net 
receipts from such other permitted insur- 
ance transactions; that there are no other 
laws in force in Illinois that require re- 
spondents to list such net receipts for 
taxation, and that there are no laws in 
Illinois requiring casualty insurance com- 
panies to list any of their net receipts for 
taxation, although such insurance compan- 
ies, foreign and domestic transact several 
kinds of insurance business in Illinois that 
are transacted by respondents and in which 
insurance business respondents are asked 
in this proceeding to be compelled to list 
their net receipts for taxation.” 


Soa 


OLLOWING closely comes the © 


statement of the Illinois Court 
holding that the statute of 1869 was 
in nowise affected by the 1879 
amendment except as the amend- 
ment made the statute more definite 
in detail. The decision runs: 

“There is no law or statute in force in 
Illinois, except section 30 of the act of 
1869, as amended in 1879, that specifically 
imposes taxes on the net receipts of any 
insurance company. It very clearly ap- 
pears from an examination of the two 
acts above set forth, approved June 30, 
1885, and May 16, 1905, and from the acts 
above set forth repealing and modifying 
the two acts, that none of them disclose 
any intention of the legislature to tax the 
net receipts of any insurance company au- 
thorized to do the various kinds of insur- 
ance business therein mentioned. It is 
admitted by petitioner that section 30 as 
amended is the only act in Illinois that 
specifically requires any insurance com- 
pany to list the net receipts of any insur- 
ance business in Illinois for the purpose of 
taxation. He specifically admits in the 
briefs that the act approved Apri! 21, 
1899, as amended in 1921, empowered cas- 
ualty insurance companies to write insur- 
ance of certain kinds, ‘some of which 
were authorized to be written by fire, ma- 
rine and inland navigation insurance com- 
panies,’ and that the casualty insurance 
companies are not taxable on such net re- 
ceipts by the provisions of section 30. He 
does not claim that such companies are 
taxable under the Illinois acts creating 
and defining their powers. This court spe- 
cifically held in Fidelity and Casualty Co. 
v. Board of Review, 264 Ill. 11; and in 
People v. Barrett, 309 id 53, that section 
30 did not apply to foreign casualty insur- 
ance companies. Petitioner also specific- 
ally admits that there are foreign insur- 
ance companies, associations of individuals 
and groups of individuals, and groups of 
persons styling themselves Lloyds associa- 
tions not incorporated, that transact in 


Illinois the same character of insurance 
that is transacted by foreign fire, marine 
and inland navigation insurance compan- 
ies incorporated, and that ever since the 
adoption of the act of 1869 foreign fire, 
marine and inland navigation insurance 
companies incorporated have been taxed 
on their net receipts under the provisions 
of section 30. ; 

“The principal and decisive questions in 
this case presented for decision are: First, 
does section 30 as originally enacted and 
amended arbitrarily and unlawfully dis- 
criminate between foreign fire, marine and 
inland navigation insurance corporations 
and domestic insurance corporations and 
insurance companies trasact’ng some or all 
of the same character of insurance; and 
second, does said section as originally en- 
acted and amended arbitrarily and unlaw- 
fully discriminate between foreign fire, 
marine and inland navigation and trans- 
portation insurance companies incorpo- 
rated, and other foreign incorporated in- 
surance companies, and individuals and in- 
surance companies not incorporated, trans- 
acting some or all of the same character 
of insurance business in Illinois.” 

Doe 

HEN the progress of the “Han- 

over case” is reviewed, emphasis 
being placed on the fact that the Illi- 
nois Court at that time interpreted 
the United States Supreme Court 
decision in this matter to mean that 
the original statute in question was 
not unconstitutional in its entirety, 
but only as to such provisions as ap- 
plied to unequal taxation. But dis- 
cussing the matter further the Court 
said— 

“In his last brief and argument, filed 
on April 6, 1927, by petitioner in this case, 
after the decision by the Supreme Court 
of the United States was rendered in the 
Carr case, supra, it is argued: ‘The pur- 
pose of the tax provided for by section 30 
is to compel foreign fire, marine and in- 
land navigation insurance companies to 
make compensation for the privilege of 
transacting business within the limits of 
this State. It was plainly intended that 
the tax should be based upon the amount 
of business which these companies might 
do within the State.’ In another part of 
petitioner’s brief it is stated: ‘The tax is 
not a tax on property but is a tax on busi- 
ness, and if the business is conducted in 
Illinois the State of Illinois has the right 
to tax it.’ It is also stated in the brief: 
‘The purpose of this tax is to compel that 
class of companies to make compensation 
for the privilege of transacting business 
within the limits of this State.’ We are 
rather surprised at the contentions of pe- 
titioner in view of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
Carr case, which decision, it appears, 
counsel for petitioner had read and con- 
sidered before making their last argument 
in this case. We have already called at- 
tention to the fact that the United States 
Supreme Court in that decision expressly 
states that it is plain that compliance with 
section 30 is not a condition precedent to 
permission to do business in Illinois, and 
that that court clearly indicated that the 
grounds upon which the constitutionality 
of section 30 could and should be main- 
tained are that net receipts mentioned in 
section 30 be interpreted as personal prop- 
erty, as held in the earlier decisions in 
Illinois. The first part of section 1 of 





article 9 of our constitution has reference 
to the assesing and taxing of property 
in this State, as shown by the provisions 
thereof which we have above quoted. The 
latter part of that section has reference to 
the taxing of business, and its provisions 
are that the General Assembly shall have 
power to tax peddlers, auctioneers, brok- 
ers, hawkers, merchants, commission mer- 
chants, showmen, jugglers, inn-keepers, 
grocery keepers, liquor dealers, toll 
bridges, ferries, insurance, telegraph and 
express interests or business, vendors of 
patents, and persons or corporations own- 
ing or using franchises and privileges in 
such manner as it shall from time to time 
direct by general law, uniform as to the 
class upon which it operates. We are 
aware of no law in Illinois that imposes a 
business tax of the character aforesaid on 
local insurance companies in this State, 
and respondents’ only contention, or at- 
tempted showing, that such a law exists 
is their argument that section 30 imposes 
such a tax. If said section be so inter- 
preted it would render the section void 
unless a like business tax was imposed 
upon local insurance companies of the 
same class as those taxable under section 
30, because it would violate the provisions 
in the latter part of section 1 of article 9 
of our constitution, which specifically pro- 
vide that such a tax shall be uniform as 
to the class upon which it operates. It 
would also violate the equal protection 
clause of the fourteenth amendment of the 
Federal constitution, as is indicated in the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and in many other deci- 
sions of that court.” 


Sor 


OMMENTING on the taxation 
/ of net receipts as personal prop- 
erty the Court stated: 


“After the acts of 1853 were passed the 
law was changed so as to provide that 
personal property should be listed, valued 
and assessed with reference to the amount 
held and possessed on the first day of 
April, and the law was the same at the 
time this suit was brought. Such change 
in the law could not have any effect what- 
ever on the amount of taxes that would 
be collected on net receipts of insurance 
corporations under the two acts aforesaid. 
Such change, therefore, made no necessity 
for making a like change in section 30. 
This, no doubt, accounts for the reason 
that section 30 was not changed by the 
legislature so as to require net receipts to 
be listed and assessed with reference to 
the amount on hand in the month of April, 
annually, instead of in the month of May, 
annually, as originally provided. Some 
time after section 30 was passed the as- 
sessment laws of this State were changed 
by the legislature, which required that 
property in this State should be listed at 
its full cash value but should only be taxed 
by the assessor first at one-third value, 
and by a later act requiring that it should 
be assessed by the assessor at one-half 
value,—and this latter act was the law of 
this State at the time this suit was brought. 
These latter changes required no change 
in the provisions of section 30 in order to 
secure the taxing of such net receipts at 
one-third value and one-half value at the 
times said acts were passed. This is ap- 
parent from the express language of sec- 
tion 30, which requires the net receipts to 
be assessed and taxed at the same rate 
that other personal property is. Such net 
receipts would not be taxed at the same 
rate of taxation as other personal prop- 
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erty is taxed if such net receipts are taxed 
at full value while other personal prop- 
erty is taxed at one-third of the full value 
or one-half of the full value. It needs no 
argument to demonstrate the correctness 
of these last two statements.” 


DOD 

NX TO discrimination between in- 
corporated and unincorporated 

concerns, the decision says: 


“The second principal contention made 
by respondents, that the provisions of sec- 
tion 30 are void because they are arbi- 
trary and unlawful discriminations against 
foreign insurance corporations and in fa- 
vor of other foreign insurance companies 
and associations not incorporated, the en- 
forcement of which would be in violation 
of the equal protection clause of the four- 
teenth amendment, has never before been 
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raised in this court in any of the cases 
involving the validity of section 30, The 
facts in this case are not questioned, and 
they are, in respect to this question, that 
many foreign insurance companies and as- 
sociations that are not incorporated are, 
and have been for many years, competitors 
in Illinois of the Insurance Company of 
North America and other such corpora- 
tions in the transacting of insurance busi- 
ness of the character aforesaid, and are 
not taxable under the provisions of sec- 
tion 30 as amended or under the provi- 
sions of any other law of the State. If 
the constitutionality of this section can be 
maintained it must be maintained on the 
sole ground that such discrimination may 
be legally and constitutionally enforced 
against such corporations because of the 
mere fact that they are corporations and 
doing business as insurance corporations. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled in a number of cases that the 
equal protection clause extends to foreign 
corporations within the jurisdiction of the 
States and safeguards to them protection 
of laws applied equally to all persons in 
the same situation. (Kentucky Finance 
Corp. v. Paramount Auto gee a Corp. 
262 U. S. 544, 43 Sup. Ct. 636; Power 
Manf. Co. v. Saunders, 274 id. 490, 47 Sup. 
Ct. 678; Hanover Fire Ins. Co. v. Carr, 
supra). That court has.in the same cases 
recognized the right of the States to make 
proper classifications in the matter of tax- 
ing its citizens and foreign corporations 
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and other foreign companies permitted to 
transact business within their borders, and 
the rule in the making of such classifica- 
tions requires that they be not arbitrary 
but that they ‘be based on a real and sub- 
stantial difference having a reasonable re- 
lation to the subject of the particular leg- 
islation. The real question in this case 
is whether or not the imposing of taxes 
on the net receipts of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and the refusing 
to impose like taxes on foreign insurance 
companies and other such foreign corpo- 
rations and associations not incorporated, 
is based on a real and substantial differ- 
ence, within the meaning of the above 
quoted clause as used in the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court in de- 
ciding such questions.” 


In the Quaker City Cab Company 
case it is pointed out that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
held— 


“that the imposing of a tax on gross re- 
ceipts of corporations and not on individ- 
uals is in violation of the equal protection 
clause of the fourteenth amendment be- 
cause the classification for such taxation 
is not based on a real and substantial dif- 
ference having reasonable relation to the 
subject of legislation.” 


Loy 


HEN comes the sweeping decla- 
ration that the raising of the 
point concerning the discrimination 
against unincorporated concerns puts 
the validity of section 30 in a differ- 
ent light. And beyond ruling that 
the use of Form 16 is not necessary, 
and that fire losses should be de- 
ducted from premiums before net re- 
ceipts are filed, the entire section 30 
is held unconstitutional, The result 
is that out-of-state. corporations are 
required to pay only state privilege 
taxes and local taxes on their tangi- 
ble assets. 


Other excerpts from the decision 
follow : 


“The fact remains that such foreign in- 
surance corporations in this State are ap- 
parently taxed for the reason, solely, that 
they are corporations, and the other for- 
eign insurance companies not incorporated 
are not so taxed apparently for the only 
reason that they are not incorporated. 
There is no legal reason or ground for 
the taxing of foreign insurance corpora- 
tions on their net receipts and at the same 
time refusing to so tax such foreign com- 
panies not incorporated, as they may be 
just as legally and justly so taxed as the 
foreign corporations. We therefore hold 
that section 30 violates the equal protec- 
tion clause of the fourteenth amendment, 
for the reason that the selection of such 
foreign insurance corporations, only, for 
such taxation is arbitrary and rests on no 
real, substantial and legal basis. 


“If the amendments to section 1 of the 
act of 1869 and the additional acts of the 
legislature referred to in the first part of 
this opinion are valid and give foreign fire, 
marine and inland navigation insurance 
corporations the right to transact all the 
additional classes of risks specified in pe- 
titioners’ petition there would be no legal 
obligation on the part of such foreign 
fire insurance corporations to make re- 
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turns of their net receipts on such addi- 
tional insurance for taxation, for the rea- 
son that foreign casualty insurance corpo- 
rations, and other foreign insurance com- 
panies, associations and individuals not in- 
corporated, are not required by section 30 
or any other law in Illinois to list net re- 
ceipts for taxation on such additional in- 
surance also transacted by them. This 
conclusion follows for the same reason 
that we have held section 30 void, and 
there is no other law-or statute in IIli- 
nois that requires any insurance company 
to list such net receipts for the purpose 
of being taxed. It was for this reason 
that we deemed it useless and unnecessary 
to pass on the validity of the amendments 
to section 1 of the act of 1869 and their 
effect upon section 30 of the same act if 
they were held valid.” : 

“In ascertaining the net receipts or net 
profits of any agency of such a foreign 
insurance company for taxation for any 
year, such local agency should be regarded 
and treated as a distinct entity and dealt 
with precisely as a local insurance com- 
pany of this State would be in ascertain- 
ing its yearly net profits for taxation. 
Losses to the company paid during any 
previous year on insurance policies taken 
and accepted through or at such agency 
should be deducted from the gross re- 
ceipts of the agency, including also ex- 
penses for adjustment and litigation of 
such losses paid for that year. It is true 
that the local agent or agents of such for- 
eign company are required by section 30 
to make the entire return of net receipts 
or net profits to the local assessing officer 
for the purposes of assessment and taxa- 
tion, and that under the Revenue act the 
local agent or agents may be required by 
the Tax Commission and the assessor to 
make their return under oath in so far as 
they know the facts. If any other agent of 
such company has insured property at 
any local agency and has collected for the 
company premiums for such insurance, or 
if the company has made any other ex- 
penses or outlays for the proper transac- 
tion of the business of such local agency 
for which it is entitled to credit against 
the gross receipts of such agency, the 
local agent may call on its company for 
a separate return of such receipts and 
claimed reductions, verified by the oath of 
some other agent or employee who knows 
the facts, and the local agent should in- 
clude such other verified return as a part 
of his complete return of all net receipts 
or meee OL 

“The indicated holdings in this opinion 
are not in accord with the decision of this 
court in National Fire Ins. Co. v. Han- 
berg, supra, to the effect that ‘net receipts’ 
do not mean net profits, and that ‘net re- 
ceipts of a foreign insurance company,’ 
as used in section 30, mean the gross re- 
ceipts less operating expenses, not includ- 
ing fire losses. When that decision was 
rendered there was no question raised as 
to the validity of section 30 under the 
claim that its provisions violated the equal 
protection clause of the fourteenth amend- 
ment aforesaid. The decision is clearly 
wrong in the holding aforesaid, and al- 
though it has stood unchallenged for more 
than twenty years and until this suit was 
brought, we do not think that such de- 
cision should now be binding on this court. 
It is a delicate matter for this court to 
overrule one of its former decisions that 
has been regarded as the law of this State 
so long, as the maxim stare decisis is one 
of great importance in the administration 
of the law, as was declared in Frink v. 
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Courtesy—Blank and Stoller 
Albert Conway 


Albert Conway 
Appointed New York's 
Superintendent of 
Insurance 


EW YORK’S new Superintend- 

ent of Insurance recently ap- 
pointed to succeed James A. Beha is 
Albert Conway, for many years an 
outstanding Brooklyn lawyer. 

Governor Roosevelt made the ap- 
pointment as one of his first official 
acts and coupled with it an unquali- 
fied endorsement of Mr. Conway’s 
high character and exceptional fitness 
for the office. 

The new Superintendent is only 
thirty-nine years of age but has had 
a notable career in legal circles. Be- 
cause of his able handling of cases 
as assistant district attorney of Kings 
County, and his brilliant record in 
private practice, he was a candidate 
for attorney general of New York 
State last November. 

Scholastically he has been Pro- 
fessor of Equity in St. Lawrence 
University, and is a graduate from 
the Fordham Law School of New 
York. His wide knowledge of busi- 
ness matters recommends him as be- 
ing adapted to give excellent service 
in dealing with insurance problems. 

Former Superintendent Beha in a 
recent statement said: “Mr. Conway 
is a man of fine character and good 


judgment. The job of Superinten- 
dent of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment is a real job and Mr. Conway 
is the real man to fill it.” 

The insurance world in general 
welcomes the appointment of Mr. 
Conway to this high office. 
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Illinois Supreme Court 
Decision 


(Continued from Ist column) 
Darst, 14 Ill. 304. Where, however, a de- 
cision of this court is clearly wrong we 
have not hesitated in other of our deci- 
sions to overrule the same. We therefore 
think that we are clearly warranted in 


- over-ruling said decision for the particu- 


lar reason that this court in that decision 
did not have under consideration the pro- 
visions of the fourteenth amendment and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which now make it clear 
that our former construction in the Han- 
berg case could not and would not be sus- 
tained on review by the Supreme Court. 

“The writ of mandamus prayed for by 
petitioner is denied. 

WRIT DENIED.” 
QO 


Editorial 
(Continued from page 14) 
of the contributions—or premiums— 
must be gauged, a far sharper preci- 
sion, and the principle has been ex- 
tended to many other hazards than 
that of fire. 


NOTHER great intellect which 

was associated with the begin- 
nings of mutual insurance in the 
United States was that of Chief Just- 
ice Marshall, whose vast knowledge 
of jurisprudence and extraordinary 
keeness of mind, rank him among the 
world’s ablest thinkers. That has 
approval should have been set upon 
the mutual method is conclusive tes- 
timony to its soundness. 

With such a background mutual 
insurance justly calls itself American 
insurance. Its roots are bedded 
deeply in American soil, and have 
in them the finest fibre of American 
life. DOoa> 

A Printer’s Reason 


When Angeline Anglebeam returned 
home with her writings her mother asked 


her: 

“What did the editor think of your 
verses ?” 

“T guess he thought they were all right.” 

“Did he accept any of them?” 

“No, he said he couldn’t print any of 
them just now because he was all out of 
poetry type.” 

—-Youngstown Telegram. 


Officer, Do Your Duty 

Policeman: “Judge, this man is ar- 
rested for gambling and being drunk.” 

Drunk: “Your Honor, ‘Man’s inhu- 
manity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn.’ I’m not as debased as Swift, as 
profligate as Byron, as dissipated as Poe, 
or as debauched as——.” 

Judge: “That will do. Thirty days; 
and officer, take a list of those names and 
run them in; they’re as bad as he is.” 
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After All Is Said and Done the Farm Industry Is One of the Chief Foundations of the Prosperity of the Nation. 


A Decade of Farm Mutual Development 


Progress Made in Membership and Coverage of Property in the 
United States During Period of 1916 to 1926 


public by the U. S. Department 

of Agriculture brings to light 
many significant facts regarding the 
development of farmers’ mutual in- 
surance in the United States during 
the decade ending with the year 1926. 
In the ten-year period the companies 
representing this form of insurance 
have more than held their own among 
rival insurance groups as sources of 
protection for farm property. 

The total number of farmers’ mu- 
tual fire insurance companies was 
apparently slightly over 1950 in 1916 
and stands at about the same figure 
at the close of 1926. This does not 
mean that no new organizations at 
all came in during the decade but 
rather that the number of new or- 
ganizations was just about counter- 
balanced by absorption or consolida- 
tions of some of the smaller of these 
companies. For neither date has it 
been found possible to obtain en- 
tirely complete figures, since in a few 
states such companies are not re- 


] ‘public ty the U recently made 


By V. N. VALGREN 


United States Department 
of Agriculture 


PART I 
RISKS AND MEMBERSHIP 


quired to report to the insurance de- 
partment of the state, and to get 
complete voluntary reports is well- 
nigh impossible. That this should be 
the case is by no means surprising. 
When the meager part-time compen- 
sation allowed the officers of some of 
the smaller of these organizations is 
recalled, the wonder is not that re- 
turns from voluntary inquiries are 
incomplete, but rather that so sub- 
stantial a percentage of replies actu- 
ally may be obtained. Income, ex- 
penditures and volume of insurance 
are, of course, in the case of most 
states obtainable from insurance re- 
ports. 

The risk figures for 1,833 farmers’ 
mutual fire companies as of the close 
of 1916 showed total insurance in 
force amounting to $5,645,968,039, 


while the corresponding figure as of 
close of 1926 for 1910 companies was 
$9,988,579,744. Since it is quite gen- 
erally the smaller companies for 


which figures are most difficult to 


obtain, the difference in number of 
companies reporting for the two 
dates is less significant than the num- 
bers themselves would suggest. This 
means therefore that the volume of 
insurance carried by farmers’ mu- 
tual fire insurance companies in- 
creased during the decade under con- 
sideration by well over 75 per cent. 
DOD 


HE more complete risk figures 

for the latter date are in part ex- 
plained by the fact that Virginia and 
Indiana a few years ago took steps 
to bring the farmers’ mutuals under 
state supervision. After these new 
laws come into full force and effect, 
it will leave only Missouri among the 
states where farmers’ mutual insur- 
ance has attained to any importance, 
in which companies of this kind are 
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not required to report to the insur- 
ance department of the state. In the 
case of some of the Eastern States, 
however, where farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies operate under a 
general mutual law rather than under 
a law enacted especially for farmers’ 
mutuals there will still remain the 
problem of determining which of the 
fire insurance mutuals are properly 
included among the farmers’ mu- 
tuals. In the statistics compiled by 
the Department of Agriculture no 
mutual has been so included whose 
risks according to the best advice ob- 
tainable included city property to an 
amount exceeding 35 per cent of the 
company’s total risks. Companies 
with city property in a proportion 
greater than 35 per cent were arbi- 
trarily classed as general mutuals 
even though they may consider them- 
selves essentially farmers’ mutuals. 
Except in some of the states of the 
East this problem of classification of 
companies seldom arises since else- 
where with few exceptions the sta- 
tutes: pertaining specifically to such 
companies limit them largely or en- 
tirely to farm risks. 


Since the number of farmers’ mu- 
tuals did not materially increase, and 
the insurance in force nevertheless 
shows the substantial growth indi- 
cated, it follows that the average size 
of these mutuals must show a marked 
increase. The figures already given 
represent an average volume of risks 
for farmers’ mutuals in 1916 of 
$2,993,079, compared with an aver- 
age volume per company in 1926 
of $5,226,886. 

DOs 

ROWTH in the total volume of 

farmers’ mutual fire risks as 
well as in the average volume of 
risks per company may be accounted 
for by two factors, namely, an en- 
larged membership, and an increase 
in the amount of insurance per mem- 
ber. The second cause of increase 
in risks may in turn be explained to 
some extent by an increase in the 
physical volume of farm property 
subject to insurance against fire, but 
even more perhaps by the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar in purchasing 
power and the resulting apparent in- 
crease in the value of property. The 
severe deflation in farm values which 
began in 1920 affected the land itself 
far more than it did the reproducable 
improvements on the farm, the farm 
equipment and the livestock, which 
forms of property together constitute 
the bulk of the values insured against 
fire. The Census figures for these 
items of farm property for the years 
1910, 1920 and 1925 may be of some 
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interest in this connection. The 
values in each case are in millions of 
dollars, (i. e. 000,000 omitted). 
Imple- 
ments 
and = Live- 
Farm Build- Ma- stock on 
Year Land _ ings chinery Farms Total 
1910 $28,476 $ 6,325 $1,265 $4,925 $40,991 
1920 54,830 11,486 3,595 8013 77,924 
1925 37,721 11,747 2,692 4,858 57,018 
With the average prices for 1910- 
14 considered as 100 the general 
Wholesale price index of 1916 was 
129 and the corresponding index for 
1926 was 154. This means of course 
that on the average it required $154 
to purchase the same amount of 
goods that in 1916 could be pur- 
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chased for $129 or in other words 
that prices were about 19 per cent 
higher in 1926 than in 1916. We 
have no such index showing specific- 
ally the change in values of insurable 
farm property, and the census figures 
which we do have are not for the 
dates beginning and ending the de- 
cade under consideration. It is there- 
fore not possible to determine just 
how much of the increase in insur- 
ance by the farmers’ mutuals was 
due to enhanced dollars values of a 
corresponding amount of property, 
and how much was due to an addi- 
tional amount of property insured. 
But that the increase in volume of 
risks was due in part to each of these 
factors there can be no doubt. 


In only four States, namely, New 
York, Illinois, Minnesota and North 
Dakota, do the insurance reports 
give the number of members as well 
as the risks for each company. For 
these four States the average amount 
of insurance per member increased 
from $2,136 in 1916 to $3,204 in 
1926. 





ROM the 1925 census figures an 

attempt was made to arrive at the 
total amount of farm property which 
is insurable against fire and, from 
these figures taken in connection with 
the risks in force by farmers’ mu- 
tuals, to estimate the percentage of 
such property which is actually in- 
sured by these companies. This was 
due in fact for each State separately 
but here attention will be limited to 
the figures for the forty-eight as a 
whole. 


The figures for an estimated total 
of insurable farm property were 
built up as follows: To the sum of 
the census figures for value of farm 
buildings, farm machinery and equip- 
ment, and livestock, was added one- 
fifth of the crops produced the pre- 
ceding year on the assumption that 
about this proportion would on the 
average be on the farm during the 
year and form a part of the insurable 
farm property. A part of the farm- 
er’s crops are, of course, hauled di- 
rect to market, another part is stored 
temporarily on the farm to be later 
sold, while yet another part is used 
up on the farm during the year as 
feed or food. The total arrived at 
by the calculations just indicated was 
then increased by one-ninth on the 
further assumption that the value of 
household goods on the farm com- 
prises about one-tenth of the total 
farm property values insurable 
against fire. This percentage of al- 
lowance for household goods which 
is not obtainable from the census 
was based on the estimates of a num- 
ber of farmers’ mutual officers as to 
the proportion of their insurance 
that actually covers such goods. 


By thus including the census values 
for buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment, livestock, and one-fifth of the 
crops for the preceding year, and as- 
suming that this constituted 90 per 
cent of the farmer’s property insur- 
able against fire, and that household 
goods constituted the remaining 10 
per cent, the total of such property 
for the spring of 1925 when the spe- 
cial agricultural census was taken 
was found to be $23,100,256,596. 
The insurance on the books of 1950 
farmers’ mutuals for which figures 
were obtained as of the close of 1926 
was as already indicated $9,988,597,- 
744. These two sums are, of course, 
not entirely comparable as to time 
and no attempt was made to make 
thenrso. It was obviously necessary, 
however, to adjust the above insur- 
ance figures to allow for the fact that 
property is not insured for full value, 
before it was possible to arrive at the 





approximate percentage of insurable 
farm property which was actually in- 
sured by the farmers’ mutuals. 


In the New England States and 
also in the States of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Wisconsin and Nebraska, 
a rather unusual amount of other 
than farm property is insured by 
these mutuals, — not only country 
churches and schools but also a sub- 
stantial amount of village or subur- 
ban property. In these States there- 
fore it was assumed that the risks 
representing other than strictly farm 
property offset the difference be- 
tween the actual insurance on farm 
property and the value of this prop- 
erty thus insured. In all other States 
the insurance in force by the farm- 
ers’ mutuals was increased by one- 
third to allow for the fact that the 
insured property is covered as a rule 
to only about three-fourths of its ac- 
tual value. In fact the average of 
the maximum percentage of insur- 
ance to value permitted by the farm- 
ers’ mutuals is only about 72 per cent. 

DOD 


Y THE process just outlined it 

was found that the value of the 
property insured by the farmers’ 
mutuals for which figures were ob- 
tained as of the close of 1926 was 
$12,040,022,233. This figure is 
equal to slightly over 52 per cent of 
the insurable farm property as 
above given for the spring of 1925. 
Just how much the value of insur- 
able farm property may have in- 
creased between the spring of 1925 
and the close of 1926, can not be 
stated. Any error in the percent- 
age figure just given that may have 
resulted from the lack of strict 
comparability as to time of the two 
figures from which it was derived, 
is in all probability fully counter- 
balanced by the incompleteness of 
the risk figures, coupled with the 
further fact that some classes of 
property and. particularly livestock 
are rarely insured in an amount 
anywhere near the maximum per- 
mitted by the company. It is per- 
haps safe to say therefore that the 
farmers’ mutuals fire insurance 
companies had on their books at 
the close of 1926 fully 52 per cent 
of all farm property insurable 
against fire. 


The average membership per 
company in 1,116 companies for 
which membership data were ob- 
tained in 1916, was 1,532. The 
corresponding average for 1,060 
companies for which this informa- 
tion was obtained in 1926 was l,- 
762 members. This represents an 
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average increase of membership 
per company of 17 per cent. In 
both instances however, although 
the blanks called for membership, 
some of the companies reported in- 
stead the number of policies in 
force. 


An effort has also been made to 
obtain a figure for the total mem- 
bership in the farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1926. As already indicated 
direct official data on membership 
is available for only four States, 
and voluntary information on this 
point covers only about 60 per cent 
of the companies. In addition to 
the States that officially report 
membership, however, a number of 
others give policies in force and the 
big majority of the members have 
of course, only one policy each. For 
States that report neither member- 
ship nor number of policies it was 
attempted to estimate the total 
membership by the use of the vol- 
untary reports. This was done by 
first finding the average insurance 
per member for the companies that 
actually reported their membership 
and dividing this sum into the total 
risks for the State, on the assump- 
tion that the insurance per mem- 
ber for all companies in the State 
was the same on the average as it 
was for the companies which re- 
ported. The approximate figure 
for total 1926 membership thus ar- 
rived at was 3,238,000. 


Qo 


HIS figure no doubt, some- 

what exaggerates the total 
membership in farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance companies. One dif- 
ficulty in addition to those already 
mentioned is that even for States 
that give total membership in of- 
ficial reports, there is certain to be 
a limited amount of duplication by 
reason of some farmers having 
membership in more than one com- 
pany. This will happen most fre- 
quently perhaps in States like Min- 
nesota where the farmers’ mutual 
insurance law specifically author- 
izes each mutual to write joint or 
concurrent insurance on any risk 
outside of its regular business ter- 
ritory in conjunction with any 
other mutual which is regularly 
authorized to operate in the terri- 
tory in question. 


The actual number of farms in 
the forty-eight States of the union 
according to the 1925 census fig- 
ures was 6,371,640. The figure 
above given for estimated number 
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of members of the farmers’ mu- 
tuals would thus suggest that fully 
one-half of the farmers were mem- 
bers of these companies at the 
close of 1926. This would seem on 
the surface of things to accord 
with the situation found with ref- 
erence to per cent of insurable farm 
property which was insured by 
these companies. It should be re- 
membered, however, that mutuals 
of the kind here considered are 
most numerous and strong in the 
Middle Atlantic and North Central 
States. In those same Geographic 
Divisions the insurable property 
per farm, is materially higher than 
the average for the entire country. 
In the States of the South on the 
other hand, where farmers’ mutual 
insurance is as yet only a minor 
factor insurable values per farm are 
comparatively small. The average 
value of insurable farm property 
per farm in the fourteen Middle 
Atlantic and North Central States 
is about $5,600, while the corre- 
sponding average in the ten cotton 
States of the South is only about 
$1,550. The average for the coun- 
try as a whole is about $3,600 per 
farm. 


With about 85 per cent of the 
farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
found in the fourteen States above 
indicated where insurable values 
per farm are relatively high, it fol- 
lows that such insurance will rep- 
resent a larger percentage of the 
insurable farm property values for 
the country as a whole than it does 
of the total number of farms. A 
farm in the census meaning is the 
acreage operated by one farmer. It 
may be concluded therefore that 
while the farmers’ mutual fire insu- 
rance companies now have on their 
books well over half of the insura- 
ble farm property, substantially 
less than half of the farmers of the 
United States are included in their 
membership. 


Good Advertisement 


The typewriter salesman was calling 
on his customer. “Well, sir,” he said, 
“how do you like your new machine?” 

“It’s great!” said the customer. 

“Would you mind writing me a testi- 
monial ?” 

“Certainly not.” And he dashed off the 
following : 

“after useing these atypewriter fro 
tree month and OVer, i unhesitattingly 
pronounce it tobe al adn mor than the 
manufacturs claim? Durinb the tyme 
he is in my pozession it has moor then 
pr for jitself in the savink ofF tim e 
and (labor.” 








Casualty Insurance 
(Continued from page 21) 


decade 1860-1870 a number of seri- 
ous railway and steamship acci- 
dents gave a stimulus to accident 
insurance with the result that soon 
a large number of new companies 
were formed. Some of them had a 
short life, due primarily to serious 
losses suffered during the first 
years of their existence. In the 
course of time; however, the busi- 
ness of personal accident insurance 
began to expand here and to spread 
into a good many of the European 
countries as well. 

Accident insurance policies are 
written now by practically all cas- 
ualty companies in this country. 
It has become a common practice 
for such companies to issue, in con- 
nection with general accident in- 
surance coverage, disability cover- 
age when sickness is the cause. 
Such policies are often called 
health insurance policies. Time was 
when separate health policies were 
issued by a good many companies, 
but at the present time this is 
rather unusual, inasmuch as casu- 
alty companies seem to prefer to 
grant the disability coverage along 
with the regular personal accident 
policy. 

For a_ while standardization 
made little progress among acci- 
dent and sickness policies, but 
such policies eventually manifested 
a strong tendency toward uniform- 
ity in various particulars. Space 
will not permit a discussion of the 
leading clauses in the personal ac- 
cident and health policies of the 
present day, although the reader 
may secure detailed information on 
such points as he may desire from 
practically any company issuing 
such policies or from their legal 
representatives. 

At the present time, between 
twenty-five and thirty American 
insurance companies are engaged 
almost exclusively in writing acci- 
dent and health insurance, al- 
though a good many have a life 
insurance department. The income 
of these companies from accident 
underwriting activities amounted 
in a recent year to about $55,000,- 
000, with an annual outgo of close 
to the same amount. This means 
that the underwriting profit was 
small, varying from a profit of 
about 10% in the case of some 
companies to a loss of about the 
same percentage in others. 

(To Be Continued) 
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Benjamin Franklin 
(Continued from page 8) 


Franklin was interested in agricul- 
ture and made numerous experiments 
in soil cultivation and fertilizers. He 
introduced yellow willow from 
Europe and encouraged planting of 
Rhenish Grape vines in Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania. 


To all this must be added his serv- 
ice to his country, as diplomat in for- 
eign courts, as adviser in high coun- 
cils of the Revolution, and as a 
towering intellectural figure which 
commanded admiration from all the 
world and likewise put fear into the 
heart of the enemy. 


3enjamin Franklin was an exam- 
ple of what nature can do when she 
puts her best resources into the mak- 
ing of a man. Few times in history 
have all the finest processes of 
thought been combined as in the mind 
of Franklin. Both artisan and 
executive, theorist and pragmatist, 
scholar and layman investigator, he 
compassed nearly the entire range of 
knowledge. 


QeTaea 


Wisconsin Mutuals Have 
Convention 


NE of the Wisconsin State 

Association’s most successful 
meetings was held at the Plankinton 
Hotel on December—and—this live 
group of Mutual delegates from 
practically every section of the state 
heard a series of talks on both the 
practical and theoretical sides of in- 
surance that would have done credit 
to any national convention. 


Especial stress was laid on fire 
prevention, the need for uniform 
practice, better tactics in salesman- 


ship and the necessity of agents in- 
forming themselves concerning ques- 
tions often asked by prospective 
policy holders. 


The discussion on fire prevention 
was led by J. E. Kennedy, Deputy 
Commissioner of Insurance of Wis- 
consin and Mr. George Murphy of 
Milwaukee had an interesting exhibit 
of the results of using questionnaires 
to the call attention of property 
owners to hazards on the premises. 


A feature of the meeting was the 
exceptional interest taken in the dis- 
cussions. Often two delegates rose 
at the same moment to answer the 
questions submitted, and many new 
angles were brought out in vigorous 
comments, 


The fine Mutual spirit of the con- 
vention was evident throughout the 
two days, and the desire to get-to- 
gether and co-operate for the best 
interests of all concerned was con- 
tinually expressed in the addresses 
delivered. 


On Tuesday evening a banquet in 
the “Sky Room” of the Plankinton, 
was largely attended. 


Officers elected for the ensuing 
year were :— 


George A. Jacobs, Janesville, Pre- 
sident, George Janssen, Mayville, 
Vice-President, Theo. R. Schmidt, 
Kewaskum, Secretary, John Bauern- 
feind, Sheboygan Falls, Treasurer. 


AOA 


A close-fisted man bought two tickets 
at a raffle and won a $1,500 car. A friend 
rushed up to his home to congratulate 
him, and found him looking as miserable 
as could be. 

“Why, man, what’s the matter with 
you?” he asked. 

“It’s that second ticket. Why I ever 
bought it I can’t imagine.” 


Mutually Insured Concern 
Gets $40,000,000 Contract 


S INDICATING the quality of 
concerns insured in mutual 
companies, a notable instance 

is that of the Kentucky Wagon 
Manufacturing Company of Louis- 
ville, of which R. V. Board is Presi- 
dent and J. M. Robinson, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Mr. Board has recently announced 
that as a result of his recent trip 
abroad, his company has contracts 
from five European governments 
for an aggregate of $40,000,000. 
Although this Louisville concern has 


a plant covering thirty-two acres, 
these new contracts will keep all de- 
partments working to capacity for a 
period of two years. The company 
is now making, among other pro- 
ducts, auto trailers for such corpora- 
tions as the International, Dodge, 
Ford, and General Motors. 

The Kentucky Wagon Manufac- 
turing Company is covered by mu- 
tual insurance which was written 
only after the most painstaking in- 
vestigation of the mutual idea by Mr. 
Board and his associates. 
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LEGISLATURES OF 1929 


List of States and Territories in Which Meetings of Law Making Bodies 
Will Be Held During the Current Year 


Namecf State Session Begins 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Farm Communities Need Fire 
Fighting Equipment 


(From U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Official Record ) 


PPORTUNITIES for adventure 
and service are to be found by 
the men and young men in every 
farming. community in America in 
the organizing and maintaining of 
local rural fire-fighting companies for 
the protection of their homes and 
other farm property from the rural 
fires which annually cost the United 
States and Canada 35,000 structures 
$150,000,000, and 3,500 lives, says 
David J. Price, chemical engineer of 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
who is chairman of the committee on 
farm fire protection of the National 
Fire Protection Association The as- 
sociation represents a dozen impor- 
tant organizations which are working 
in close cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
cut down the heavy annual fire loss 
on farms. Mr. Price is in charge of 
the chemical engineering division of 
the bureau. 
Mr. Price says that many of the hun- 
dreds of farm homes and buildings 
which burn each week can be saved by 


Limit of 


Session Name of State 


Session Begins 


Limit of 
Session 


New Hampshire..Jan. 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


155 days 
No limit 


Pennsylvania 
Porto Rico 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Nolimit Wyoming 


70 U. S. Congress. Dec. 


using simple fire-fighting apparatus in 
the hands of well-organized fire com- 
panics in rural communities. The use of 
simple but modern fire-fighting equip- 
ment and the organization of country 
fire departments are neither too expen- 
sive nor difficult for the average coun- 
try community, he says. 


He recommends the recent report of 
the National Fire Protective Associa- 
tion, published from its headquarters in 
Boston, Mass., to all farming communi- 
ties desiring to organize their own fire 
protection. This report states that a 
first requisite in the organization of a 
country fire department is the monthly 
drilling of its members for speed and 
early control of all fires. Membership, 
it. says, should carry distinction in the 
community and the privilege of a club 
room and should be limited to those who 
can reach the fire-fighting apparatus 
within two and one-half minutes of the 
blowing of a siren controlled from a 
telephone exchange or other place which 
is open all night. No fewer than 10 men, 
including a chief, assistant chief, engin- 
eer, and seven privates should compose 
any fire company, the report says. These 
and many detailed instructions as to 
fire-fighting equipment, organization, 
and personnel are given in the report. 


3, 1928 to Mar. 4, 1929. 


Additional information on this subject 
can be obtained in a booklet, The Rural 
Fire Department, published by the agri- 
cultural committee, National Fire Waste 
Council, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Qe 


Served Him Right 
First Cannibal: “The chief has hay 
fever.” 
Second Cannibal: “Serves him right. I 
told him not to eat that grass widow.” 


An Unusual Customer 


“T want to get a good novel to read 
cn the train—something pathetic,” said the 
woman to a book salesman. 

“Let me see, how would ‘The Last Days 
of Pompeii’ do?” asked the salesman. 

“*Pompeii’? I never heard of him. 
What did he die of ?” 

“I’m not quite sure, ma’am,” replied the 
salesman, “some kind of eruption, I be- 
lieve.” 


Friend (at a French play)—Why did 
you applaud so vigorously when that 
comedian made his speech before the 
curtain. 

Spriggins (confidentially) — So that 
folks would think that I understood 
French. What did he say? 

Friend—He said that the remainder of 
his part would be taken by an under- 
study. 


“Ts there any such thing as perpetual 
motion ?” : 

“Yes. Just try to find a parking space 
downtown.”—“Juggler.” 








~ 
The Threshold 
of Saving 
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Mutual Insurance 


Mutual Insurance involves more than a return of that portion of 
premiums which is not required for the payment of losses, operating 
expenses, and for the accumulation of reserves. : - - - 


It involves an obligation on the part of policyholders to be mutually 
careful in avoiding losses. - - - - - : - : 


This principle is unique with Mutual Insurance. It is the reason why 
Mutual Insurance is safer — why it is more economical. - - 


Branch Offices 


Atlanta, Georgia Indianapolis, Ind. Newark, N. J. 

129 Peachtree Street 128 East Washington St. 20 Washington Place 
Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. Portland, Oregon 

3r St. James Avenue 541 South Spring Street 95 sth Street 
Chicago, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Paul, Minn. 

175 West Jackson Blvd. 425 East Water Street 337 Robert Street 
Dallas, Texas Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Calif. 

1509 Main Street Nicollet Ave. at 24th St. 433 California Street 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


STEVENS POINT + WISCONSIN 
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Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 


CONTAINS NEWS AND TIMELY Insurance Company 
ARTICLES ON TOPICS OF Aeon Mutual Fire 
urance Company 
LIVE INTEREST TO THE pail bile Mutual Liabilit 
EVERYWHERE Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 











Address: 


costs. Dividends 20% to 25%. 


Boston, Mass. 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 


























Twin Mutual Group 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual In- 


Subscriptions $2.50 Per Year cuenta Maun se Glee le 


Twin Mutual Group 


180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 211 Congress Street 
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FEDERAL HAKDWARE 
and IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 


“FEDERAL MUTUAL” protec- Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
° : Minneapoli noe 
tion is guaranteed by every ore, Seno 
1 ' . rriti iy Oi : Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
Known underw riting “esi guard Sevens Maint. Wisconsin 
and un questio ned inancial Minnesota Implement. Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
strength. Owatonna, Minnesota 
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Dividends Returned to Policy Holders 
Since Organization $26,086,185.00 
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IN THE SERVICE 
OF OUR CHILDREN 





EXTENDING its already advanced position 
on public safety and highway accident preveén- 
tion work, the “L-M-C” Automobile Safety 
Committee has embarked upon a comprehensive 
program of safety education among school chil- 
dren of the younger ages. i 


The “L-M-C” children who for ten years 
have carried an appeal to motorists in behalf of 
all children “Please, Mr. Driver, Don’t Forget 
Us!” have now stepped down from the picture 

the oil painting in which they have traveled 
thousands of miles like little actors to grace 
booths at automobile shows, county fairs, and 
safety meetings—and greet us face to face. The 
message which the “L-M-C” children are now 
imparting illustrates to other children in the 
United States and Canada the chief causes of 
automobile accidents to children and how to 
avoid them. 





They are now appearing in ten different poses 
on a series of blotters, one for each month in 
the school year and are being distributed to 
school children by “L-M-C” representatives. 
Each picture is accompanied by an appropriate 
verse and an additional card with the picture in 
outline which can be colored with crayon and 
water colors. Three hundred dollars in cash 
prizes will be given for the best complete sets 
of cards returned by children at the end of the 
school year, together with a printed book of 
““*L-M-C’ Safety Lessons for Children.” 


Teachers in the schools where distribution of 
these blotters are made are furnished with an 
enlarged photograph of each month’s picture 
together with the verse set to music which is to 
the tune of “Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 


Through this campaign it is the hope of the 
“L-M-C” Automobile Safety Committee that 
the lives and limbs of children will be saved. 


Send for Samples of “ ‘L-M-C’ Children’s Safety Lessons” 
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Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


James S. Kemper, President 
Mutual Insurance Building 


Associate Company 


Under “L-M-C” Management AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
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